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TOTICE.—“THE ORCHESTRA” is pub-| 
N lished, for the Proprietors, every FRIDAY at TWO | 
O'CLOCK, by 

Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 





HE ORCHESTRA” . - for GERMANY ont 
EASTERN EUROPE.—Mr. LUDWIG DENICKE, of 
Leirzic, begs to announce that he has made arrangements for a 
weekly supply of “THE ORCHESTRA.” 
will be 14 thaler for three months; 3 thalers for six mouths ; 
and 6 for twelve. Issued at Leipzig on Thursday. 
Orders to be sent direct to Lupwie Deicke, Leipzig, Germany. 


* German Advertisements for ‘Tur Orcnestra ” also re- 
odie by Lupwre DgnicKe, as above. 





OTICE.—TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS.—All 
ADVERTISEMENTS for “THE ORCHESTRA” must 
be sent not later that 4 o’clock on THURSDAY, to 


Avaws & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, F.C. or to 55, King-street, 
Regent- street, W. 





\ ISS KATE GORDON (Pianiste) begs to 

announce that she will leave Town for the Continent 
in August, and will be happy to accept Engagements en route 
to or returning from Folkestone.—Address, 82, St. George’s- 
road, Warwick-square, Belgravia. 








N RS. MEREST (late Maria B. Hawes), Con- 
TRALTO.—AIl applications for Oratorios, Concerts, Lessons, 
to be addressed to 7, Apetpurt Terrace, Strand. 


i DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN begs 

to announce that she will commence ber TOUR in the 
Provinces and Scotland in Ocrongrr. Further communications 
respecting Oratorio and Concert Engagements, to be addressed 
115, Great Russeu. Strert, Bloomsbury. 


N ISS AUSTIN (Contralto). All Letters 
respecting engagements or Pupils to be addressed, care 
bale Messrs. Cramer & Co.; 201, Regent- etreet. 


M tesmanen WINTER (PIANISTE), ae that 
all communications referring to Concert Engagements or to 
—_ may be addressed to her, 49, Cartton Roapv, Maida 
, or at Messrs. Cramer & Co., 201, Regent-street. 














\ ISs LEFFLER requests that all communi- 
cations ‘or Concert Engagements and from Pupils be 

addressed to b at 34, Sournamrtron Row, Russell-square, 

W.C., or care 0} Messrs. Cranze & Co,, 201, ’Regent-street. 





R. BR NLEY RICHARDS wil] RETURN 

to LO. DON in September. Letters to be sent to 

4, Torrington- ‘eet, Ruxsell-square.—Hdétel de Ville, Milan, 
Aug. ll, 1064, 


N R. WAwi ER PETTIT (Solo Violoneellist) 
request that all engagements be addressed to his resitence, 


26, Ponsasee-Eeaa, aida Hill, W 





M*. D. BREWSTER WYLIE (Tenor) begs to 
announce his return from Florence. Communications 

pecting Engagements, &c., to be addressed, care of CRAMER 
tte 201, Regent-street, Ww. 





ILLIE PAPE, PIANIST. For public or 
private engagements, address, 9, reshosdbind ARE, 


R. JOHN RHODES gives Sotene a8 anal 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Addreas, Mr. Jony Rnopes, Croyvon, 8. 











ELFAST ANACREONTIC SOCIETY. 
WANTED by the above Society a Gewtiomen com- 
petent to act jad LEADER and CONDUCTOR.—For particu'ars 
as to salary, &c., apply to William Carson, Honorary Secretary, 
Victoria Buildings, Ifast. 





EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. 





These Instruments are now 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY 
By the Inventor at 


23, MARKET ROW, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 
REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON. 


at B.—No Harmoniums bearing Mr. Evans's Namz can be 
777 =~ Selec unless guaranteed by Mr. Evans to 


| Kuhe’s Four New Pieces. 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti's Opera. 4s, 


The subscription | 


LUCREZIA BORGITIA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti's Opera. 4s. 


LA FAVORITA. 


Brilliant Fantasia on Donizetti's Opera. 4s. 


THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 


Brilliant Transcription. 4s, 


London: ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, W. 


Now Ready, at all the Libraries, in 1 vol., with Portrait. 
EMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA, 
By Beyxsamin Lunwury, 
Twenty years Director of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 


history of an institution of social importance in its time, inter- 


MR. GEORGE DOLBY 
| EGS to announcé that he is making arrange- 


ments for a Tour in the Provinces with the ‘followin: ‘di 
tinguished Artists :— : 4 am 


VOCALISTS : 


Madame GRISI 
and 


Madame SAINTON-DOLBY. 


Mr. PATEY 


and 


Signor MARIO. 











} VIOLIN: 


M. SAINTON. 





ACCOMPANYIST = 
Herr MEYER LUTZ. 
The Tour will commence about the middle of September and 
terininate in December. 


Applications respecting Engagements to be made to Mr. 
Gore Doty, Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, London. 





Valuable Musical rt rare early Englieh Madvigals, 
Musical Instruments. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK AND SIMPSON will 
. Sell by Auction, at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 
W.C., (West Side), on MONDAY, 22nd August, and Two 
Following Days, an extensive and interesting IBRARY OF 


From The Times, August 16.— Mr. Lumley’s book, with all | MUSIC. including the Collection of a Professor, comp an 
its sparkling episodes, is really, as it ought to be, a well digested excellent selection of Vocal aud Instrumental Music in all 


classes ; rare and curious Antiquarian Works, an extraordinary 





spersed with sound opinions, and shrewd and mature reflecti 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





A. REICHARDT’S 
NEW SONG, 


‘A THA RY 


(Eine Thriine,) 


In E flat (original Key) and in C. 8s. 


exquisite delivery of a new Ballad, coi 
promises to rival in popularity his well’ 
(Liebesbitte).”—Jorning Post. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


“Herr Reichardt completely charmed the company by his 
sed by himself, which 
own ‘ Love's Request’ 


bi ge of Karly English Madrigals, comprising original 
editions of the works of Weelkes, Wilbye, Bateson, Yonge, 

Kirby, Morley, Croce, &c. ; all in the finest condition and of 
the highest rarity and importance ; nuinerous valuable Scores of 
Foreign Operas, ¢ — Instrumental Music, in Trios, Quartets, 

Quintets, Septets, dc. A collection of works on Musical History, 
Biography, Literature and Theory ; also Musicat Instruments, 
Pianofortes, Harps, Harmonium, Violins and Violoncellos, by 
Cremona and other makers ; : stock of Wood and Brass Instru- 
ments, capital Flutes, Clarinets, Cornets, Baritones, Eupho- 
niums, &c., suited for military bands, &c., Ke. Catalogues sent 
on receipt of two stamps. 


l OAT SONG. By VERDI. 2s. 6d. A 
splendid Baritone Air. 
Cramer & Co. (amited), : 201, Regent-street. 





RDITI’S LA GARIBALDINA, 2s. 6d.—Sung 
with such immense success at the Crystal Palace, Her 
Majesty's Theatre, and elaewhere. 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





tainment, entitled, PARIS. and Mrs. 
PLAY, EVERY EVENING (except Saturday), 
— Saturday Mornings at Three. Stalls, 3s.; 

; Gallery, 1s. 
the ‘hours of Eleven and Five daily. 


Second Seats. 


OFFICES of the COMPANY are REMOVED from 69, 
GaRpeEN. 


MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 
August 10th, 1864. 





commence their First § py : aes in October next. 
y Orde 
MARTIN CAWOOD, Secretary. 
22nd SO 1864. 


Sones of FRANCE, by ( C HARL 28 GOUNOD. 


1. Mayday. Le premier jour de Mai. 
No. 2. Hunting Song. Le lever. 
No. 3. Dawn music. Auhade. 
No, 4. Autumn. Chant d’automne, 
No. 5. Omy proud one. 9 ma belle rebelle. 
No. 6. Venice. yar 
6d. each. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited 201, Beret street. 


OMPOSITIONS of MISS C. M. E. Out VER, 






My heart is ever thine. “Bong \emucase sane’ 2s. 6d. 
Fo ope Oy B- 28. Gd. 
Under the old beech tree. Song.......... 2s. 6d. 
Ladybird, eayiare, fly. fong ........ 2s. 6d. 
The Pic-nic altzos (excellently illustrated) 4s, Od. 





NV R. ARTHUR SKETCHLEY will appear at 

the EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly. in his New Enter- 
BROWN AT THE 
at Fight, 


The Box Office at the Hall open between 


\HE “OPERA COM: PANY (Limitrep.—The 
REGENT STREET to the ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covest 


OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, Covent GarpeEn. 
—The Nobility, Shareholders, and the Public are respect- 
fully informed that THE OPERA COMPANY (Limited), will 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ DANISH 

NATIONAL AIR (Den tapre Landsoldat). Sung by the 

Danish Soldiers, Vide Times. Pianoforte Solo, 2s, bd, ; Duet, 38, 6d. 
Cramer & Co. )Limited), 201, Regent- -street. 


3% INLEY RICHARDS’ BISHOP'S 
MELODIES. 3s, each. 
No. 1. Mynheer Van Dunck, No. ‘ Tell me, my heart. 


2. Chough and Crow. Blow, gentle gales, 
Cramer & Co, (Limited), oo, Regent, -street. 


| ICHARD BLAG ROVE'S INSTRUCTION 
BOOK for the ore: NA, with full-sized 
a right and left sides of Instrument, showing the 
of the notes, &c, 6d. 
Caamen & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 








GRBT TORS MENUETTO 
RIONFALE. 4a. 
Cramer & co (Limited), 201, Regent-stroct. 





ENRY 8 MAR 'T.—Bright be her 

dreams. (For Contralto. ) 2s. 6d. 
: — beside a streamlet. (For Contratt ) 28. 6d. 
of thee . 2a. 6d. 
ti Yell yn as I'd like to be a rose * . 96. 6a. 
uita. (Sung by _ — a ) . Qe. 6d. 
Sir » the "bold ee «Be. Od, 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr. Be .» 2a, 6d. 
The magic of the Gower. (Sung by Mr. Santley.) 28. 6d, 
The spinning-wheel - om +. Qa. 6d, 
The pure in heart shell mect again. = Comtraite. 2s. 6d. 
The Minnesinger’s dream 2s. 6d. 
Thinking of thee. (For Contralto > 2a, 6d, 

Thro’ every _ and ane (sung by ‘Mane. 
Laura bax Qs, Gd. 
Waiting for the -, (€ ‘ontralto. ) 28. 6d. 

r. Ser ues & Co. ‘Limited at, Regent-strect. 
BrBrex RICHARDS. —Anita ... 2s. 6d. 
Sovg 26, Od. 
Cramer _" Co. (Limited), 201, ‘Regent. street. 
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Price 1s., Crown 8vo., Cloth, Gilt, Lettered. 

T ASLAM’S SUPPLEMENTAL TUNE 
BOOK, consisting of 50 SUBLIME MELODIES, from | 
the ANCIENT TEMPLE SERVICES, the Modern Synagogue, 
vul the Greek, Latin, Russian, Moravian and other Rituals, 
“wlapted in simple harmonies, as Metzical Psalm Tunes and 
‘ horales to the use of the Anglican Church, with (or without) 
mpimying Hymns. The whole carefully revised by the Rev. 

(ausnies Day, LL.B, and James Turis, Esq. 
\isper & Co., Berners-street; Cramer & Co., Regent-street 

Joun Sueruenn, Newgate-street. 

fale HEST RION FOR SALE. ONE OF 
IMHOFF & MUCKLE'S Magnificent Orchestrions, per- 
ming in imitation of a Full Military Band a variety of most 





effective music. Coc 600. Present Price, 2001. Apply at 
(KAMER & CO.'S Pianoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe) 
207 & 209, Reagent Srarer 

THE REGEN T Pp R E S35, 


55, Kinc-staert, ReGent-sTRest. 


2 VERY DESCRIPTION OF PLAIN AND} 
4 FANCY PRINTING, Printing for Concerts and Entertain- | 


vents, Large Broadsides, Show Bills, Programmes, Tickets, &c. 


ented in the best style and on the most reasonable terms, | 


New Type available for Pamphlets and Books. 
(Communications addressed to Mr, J. Swirt, as above, 
will receive immediate attention, 

*,* Manuscripts prepared for the Presa. 


A. NIMMO 

(For more thau 20 years with Mr. Mitchell, Royal Library, 
Old Bond-street), 

CONCERT AND ENTERTAINMENT AGENT, 


<4 Opera Boxes and Stalls; Concert Tickets; Private 
boxes for every Theatre in London let by the night. 


Mone-staget, W. (2 doors from Cavendish-square). 


Te CONCERTINA PLAYERS. 

CRAMER & Co. (Limrrep), have a large stock of Second- 
hand CONCERTINAS, by Wheatstone, Case, and Lachenal for 
Sale or Hire, at greatly reduced peices. 


| A BELLA MEA. By SIGNOR sc HIR A. 
4 (Sung by Mdme. Trebelli with great success.) 2s. Gd 
Also arranged as a Piano Solo, by Mdme. Oury, 3s. 6d 


Caamern & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 
j B L UMENTHAL—A Daydream.— 
€F% @ (Sung by Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington.) .. 3s. 0d. 
| prithee, give me back my heart. (Sung by Mdile. 
Parepa.) In F and . $s. Od. 
thoughts of thee. (Sung by Mame. Sainton- Dolby. ) 
in B flat and C oo» CO. . 


Cramer & Co. (L imited), 201, Regent-stre street. 


¢ GOUNOD. —Forget him! ah! the 
Je thought were vain ‘9 a 2s. 6d. 
Fairer than the morning 2s. 6d. 
Cramer & Co Limited), 201, Regent- -street. 


1 J. HARGI 





T T.— Johnny Bell's Wooing. 


e ‘Sung by Miss Clari Fraser 2s. 6d. 
The Village Bells ring merrily. (Sung by “Malle. 
Jenny Bauer.) 2s. 6d 
tis home where the heart is. (Sung by "Mame. 
Elvira Behrens és : 2s. 6d. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited " 201, Regent-street. 





TEW VOCAL DUETS.—The fall of the 
4 leaf. (Soprano and Contralto.) G. A. Mac- 
farren. ee - - ne -. 8s. Od. 
Over the silvery ‘lake Soprano and Contralto.) 
W. V. Wallace i ee ae os .. 38 
Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


( 1OUNOD’S “LA REINE DE SABA.” 

¥ Opera (complete), with French Words, octavo, 20s. net. 
Ditto, ditto, for Pianoforte os i: ae ws 
Kook of Aira, Solo, 5s. ; om, € ’. ; by W. HL. Callcott. 


March, .. Solo, 2s. Gd. ; duet, = a. 
Waltz, .. 2x. 6d, ; duet, “ 4 
March, Solo arranged by 1. Ww. Ronen Ss. Od. 
Ditto, . Solo, 38, ; duet, 4s.; .. by C. Gounod. 
Valse, arranged by F. iuurumialler’ ‘ 3s. 6d. 


Cramen & Co. (L imited), 201, " Regent- stre et. 


we 7 H A L B E RG. 1 Art du Chant, in twelve 
ie numbers. 3s. each. 

No. 1, A te o cara, Bellini No. 7. Bella adorata, Merca- 
2. Ballad from ‘* Preciosa.” dante. 

Adelaide, Beethoven 8 Perché mi guarda, Mo- 


~~ 


PietA Signore, ‘Stra zart. 
della.” 9. Tre Giorni, Pergolesi. 
5, Lacrymosa, Mozart. 10. Le Meunier, Schubert. 
6. Nel silenzio, Meyerbeer. 11. Come be gay, Weber. 


12. 11 mio tesoro, Mozart. 
Cc RAMER & Co. Limited), 201, » Recent street, 


T= MAIDEN’S PRAY ER. By VERDI. 38s! 
The celebrated ‘‘ Madre pietosa” from ‘“‘La Forza de 
Destino.” 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. — 


| UIGI ARDITV’'S NEW ITALIAN SONGS, 
4 &e., as sung with the greatest success by all the principal 
vo “alists :— 

. ry acto” (in B,C, and D), sung by Mdile. Piccolomini 8s 0d. 
“ L Ardita” (in G and B), sung by Mdlle. Titiens -» 8s. Od. 








“THE BRIDE OF SONC:” 


OPERETTA IN ONE ACT. 
| WRITTEN BY 
HENRY FARNIE; 
COMPOSED BY 


vULES BSwWSDICT. 


~~ errr ns 


The Complete ont. for Voice and Pianoforte, 12s. 





Rosen os * es 4s. Od. 
| 1. Duet—* Night and morning” & andc. 88. Od. 
H Song—‘‘My home in Cloudland,” original key, D 
flat ; transposed key, B flat .. -. 8 OrM. 8. 8s. Od, 
| 3. Trio—'* News ! girls, news!” .. a 8.c. 7. 48. Od. 
| 4. Song—‘‘ Boot and saddle!” . és és B . Od. 
| 5. Trio—‘‘ My heart is beating” 8. T. and B, 3s. Od. 
| 6 Duet—“ Ah! Captain, | can see you” s. and B. 3s. Od. 
| 7. Song—‘‘ For her sweet sake” .. tv. 3s. 0d. 
8. Song—‘‘ Ah! do not take her from him” .. c. Qs. 6d. 
9. Duet—*‘‘ We waited late, we waited long,” s. and tT. 3s. Od. 
| 10. Quartett—‘‘ The Rheinland” s. Cc. T. and B, 38, Od. 





The Libretto, with Stage Directions and all necessary inform- 
ation for the production of the Operetta, price 6d. 





The Operetta is written for Soprano, Contralto (or Mezzo- 
Soprano), Tenor, and Bass, without Chorus. 


Cramer & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


THE NEW SONG, 


Price 3s. 


| A EL” 


BRINLEY 





"RICHARDS. 


A BEAUTIFUL DRAWING-ROOM SONG, 


EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, 


WiTH A PORTRAIT OF 


MISS BATEMAN as “LEAH.” 





Cramer & Co. (Limted), 201, Regent-street. 


ARDITI’S 
CELEBRATED NATIONAL MAR€H, 


“LA CARIBALDINA,” 


ARRANGED FOR 


THE PIANOFORTE, 
BY 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Price 3s. 





Cramer & Co."Limited), 201, Regent-street. 





ARDITIS NEW 
(In Ltalian or English, ) 


“GARIBALDI!’ 


with full length Portrait of the General. 


SONG, 


Price 3s. 


As sung aud rapturously enc ored | at the late Demonstrations in 
honor of GARIBALDI at the 


CRYSTAL PALACE, COVENT GARDEN 
OPERA, HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, f&c., &c. 


This Song may be now termed ‘‘ The Italian Marseillaise.” 


LONDON : 
CRAMER & Co. (Liuitsp), 201, Regent-street. 








NICOLALS 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 


Book of Favourite Airs, .. .. Bolo, 58.; Duet, 68. Od. 





‘La Stella,” sung by Malle, Titiens "ge. Od | Overture. » = «48.5 y= 68, Od. 
* La Capinera aieLem) ordia,” Canzone .. oe .. 28. Od, | Pot pourri (for four hands)— _ Brunner RA os -. 5s, 0d 
“La Garibaldina,” Cwito Pop lare 2s. 6d. | Fantasia on popular Airs—F. Beyer 23 oe . & - 
* La Tradita,” Romansze Sentimentale 2s. Od. | Improvisation —W ee.» ee ‘> y . ba. Od, 
* L'Orfanella,” Canzone ‘ 2s. 6d. | Fantasia—A. oe . 48. Od, 
** Madre Italia,” Canto N: azionale 2s, Od. | Fantasia—T. Ocesten - an . . 8s. 0d. 
**Reminiscenze Melodiche in Omaggio ‘ad Angiolina — de Salon—Charies Voss i . 43. Od 
Rosio 88. Od. pal vocal pieces, with Italian words, as sung at 
Vuole Amor,” Rondo, Sung by Malle. Titiens — 8a. Od. | Her M y's Theatre. 
‘Troma, O Vil!” — Duetto Drammmatico, sung by r hy Deipleg Richards, C. Coote, A. Manns 
Madnes, Grisi aud Viardot 4s. Od. | of the Palace). .., in the press. 


Caamern, & Co, “imited 4 ‘01, ’ Regent-street, 


azn & Co. (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


A 8. SURDIT AR < TEMPEST, 
° Cloth, 1 
7 oi , Published aide, 
ance of Nymphs and Reapers, Pianoforte Duet, 4s.— 
Dance, Pianoforte Solo, 2s. ; Ditto, Duet, 2s. Sag = - 
marriage, blessing, — Duet, 2s, 6. W here the bee sucks, 
sung by Miss Ban! 

* Mr. Sullivan's ‘Tempest’ Music, produced the other even- 
ing at Manchester, succeeded entirely. There have been few cases 
of a more complete and legitimate success than this in our time,” 
—Vide Atheneum, Jan. 10th, 1863. 

Cuamer & Co, (Limited), 201, Regent-street. 


FRAUDULENT TRADE MARKS. —By specia 

sgpaiatnens | to Her Late Majesty the Queen Dowager. 
Mr. J. 5. GROGAN, Selector of Musical Instruments (16 years 
practically engaged ‘in the eminent firms of Messrs, Broadwood 
and Erard). Fee, 10s. Gd. 82, St. Grorae’s Roan, Warwick- 
om, scat ia, London. 








HE TEETH —OSTEOEIDON, 
MESSRS. GABRIEL'S SPECIALITE. 

The numerous advantages, such as comfort, , purity of materials 

economy, and freedom from pain, obtainable hereby, are ex- 

lained in Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just pube 

ished, free by post, or gratis on application. 

Messrs. GABRIEL, the ok Pestablished DENTISTS, 27, 
HARBLEY-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE, and LUDGATE-HILL (over 
Benson, nee Lonxpox 

VWERPOOL 124, DUKE-STREET. 
BIUMINGHAM. se, NEW STINET, 
American Mineral Teeth, without springs, best in Europe, 
trom four to seven and ten to fifteen guineas per set, warranted 


PROTECTION FROM FIRE! 





BRYANT & MAY’S 





p*4s2". SPECIAL SAFETY MATCHES, 
WAX VESTAS, and VESUVIANS light only on the 
box. Advantages. — They contain no Phosphorus — are not 
peleenene— ene no unpleasant odour, and not being liable to 
mtaneous combustion—igniting only on the box—afford to 
e and or protection against ACCIDENTAL FIRRS. 
one ve Whitecape — sapien, a. 
y almos respectable Groce: em. &e, 
throughout the | Kingdom. ys; = 


RAYS BALSAMIC “PILLS, 
2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and lls. per box; 3s., 5s., and 12s 


post free. 

“A mild diuratic, a soothing balsamic, a powerful tonic, and 
an excellent invigorating pill.” —Sunday Times, 

Give them one trial. Prepared only by Mr. M. 0. WRAY, 
1a, Davies-street, ape ay W., two doors from Oxford: 
treet. Consultations every day from 11 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


POKATHARTIKON, THE MAGIC GLOVE 

CLEANER, “panies Benzine and any other prepara- 

tion for Cleaning Gloves, Silk, Woollen, Linen, and bane 
kind of fabric without injury, and possesses this 
advantage—it lerfumes the article to which it has 

ogenet te retail in bottles, from One Shilling each, by all 

emists and Patent Medicine Vendors, and of CAR 

BLAGDEN, & CO., New London-strect, Fenchurch- street. 


FALL'S. ‘LUNG RE RESTORER for Coughs, 
a, and Consumption. Try it. In Bottles, at 

1}4., ,&. T. Hatt, 6, _ Dommeorsial street, Shore- 
ditch: ot i, N. E., and all Chemis' 


RUPTURES—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 mg Gentlemen to 
the most effective invention in the curative 
meut of Hernia. The use of a steel 
so hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; a soft 
age being worn round the body, Ay wy the requisi 
resisting power is “yee 
PAD and PATENT ER, htting with so much 
tected, and 













(which eat fail to fit, 
forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, 
two inches below the hips, being sent to the manu- 
facturer, 
MR. JOHN WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 
Price te Single Truss, 6s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 


31s. 6d. Postage, 1 
Double Truss, Bis. 64., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Feat, ms 8d. 


An Umbilical’ Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d. Posta ae, 
Post-office orders to be — ~t = John W ite, ‘Piccadilly 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, &e., 
for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAKNESS, 
and SWELING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They are porus 
light in texture, and inexpensve, and drawn on like an ordinary 
stocking Price 4s. 6<d., 7s. 6d., 10s. and 16s. each; postage 
Joun Waite, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, on 
(RAMER's TWENTY Suzan PIANETTE, 
in Asb, plain Walnut or Mahog Fulle 
treble check-action of the very best ish manufacture. A 
_ pened satisfactory Pianoforte, for my size and ite 
touch, tone, and durability, has not been hy oe 
Planoforte Gallery (the largest in Europe), 207 & 














Cua SEMI-GRANDS, Manufactured for 
them by Messrs. Broadwood, Collard, Erard, and Kirk- 
man. A far greater variety of this ‘popular Pianoforte is to be 
found in Cramer’s Gallery than in any other establishment. 
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A FOOTSTEP ON THE SAND. 
. I, 

A three-fold glory in the west, 
Of ocean, earth, and sky, 

While onward still the surges roll, 
And foam and break and die ; 

The tender gloaming comes apace, 
As sorrowful I stand, 

And watch, with tears upon my face, 
A footstep on the sand. 


II. 

A fairy footstep such as those 
The fairy folk might leave, 

When holding revel ’neath the moon, 
On some bright summer eve ; 

And stooping down, I gently press 
The shore with idle hand, 

Half blushing at the still caress, — 
Oh! footstep on the sand! 


Ill. 

My dreams of all the bygone years ! 
My dreams of hope and love ! 

—What tender memories in my heart 
That little foot can move ; 

The endless waves are creeping on, 
They ripple where I stand, 

And with my dreaming thou art gone— 
Oh ! footstep on the sand! 


Henry CLARKE, 


Our Feuilleton. 


No. XXII. 
eee 
HISTORY OF A BALLAD. 


I came into being on the back of an old letter, 
under the fostering influences of a black-lead 
pencil. The time was evening. The place was a 
two-pair back somewhere in town. It is an ad- 
vantage that we literary productions enjoy over 
other vestiges of creation that we arrive at once 
at the full enjoyment of consciousness and in- 
tellectuai activity. Thus, I remember, as the lead 
pencil ran across the paper, and erased me here 
and dotted me in there, how I awoke to a know- 
ledge that I was a Ballad. The first mortal sound 
that greeted my ears (metaphorically speaking, 
of course, for I am of a finer essence than mere 
mortality) was a conversation between my literary 
father and a visitor who was viewing my progress 
to the realms 2f light with some direct and per- 
sonal interest. 

“For teaching purposes, Mr. Furioso, remem- 
ber,” said the visitor anxiously. “For teaching 
purposes. Let the sentiment be toned down, and 
I think—yes—I think if you could manage an 
allusion to the—the—eh ?” 

“Exactly. I see,” replied my parent, erasing a 
bit of me—an operation that I assure you sent a 
shudder through my entire frame—“ an allusion to 
Shining Hour Busy Bee & Co. (limited); shall we 
throw in a Bower and Flower ?” 

“Bower and Flower,” repeated the visitor, 
who was as I could see by this time something in 
the publishing interest, “ye-es—I think so—the 
sentiment is safe, and is liked in hoarding-schools.” 

“Good!” replied my Papa, adding a floral 
branch to my being, “then shall we say one 
Roam and Home?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” cautiously replied the 
other, “that’s a delicate point. For family pur- 
poses it may be objected to as suggesting elope- 
ments. Unless, indeed, you made it very evident 
that nothing of the kind is intended.” 

“ Of course, of course. I'll take care of that,” 
said Mr. Furioso. “I know what's wanted, I 
think. Ill get it finished to-night, and take it 
straight to Signor Scherzo’s to-night. 

“ Do—we particularly want to get it out next 
week,” said the publisher, rising to go, “ and now 
I wish you a good evening.” 

“Good night—good night,” said my parent, 
shutting the door after his friend, and returning 
to me and the lead pencil. “ Hang those publishing 








fellows! they don’t know anything about poetry. 
And I will have a little bit of sentiment after 
all ! ”” 

So saying I was eventually completed with a 
touch of sentiment in my composition, and a neat 
copy was made of me, to this effect :— 


MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 





I, 

O, I’ve a home 

Far in yon hills, 
Where gently fall 

The silver rills. 
Tn foreign lands 

Though I may roam 
Dll ne’er forget 

My mountain home ! 


Il. 

My mother’s there, 
And sister, too, 
And brothers three, 

And aunts a few. 

In other bow’rs 
Although I roam 
Where are thy flow’rs, 

My mountain home! 


“There!” cried Furioso exultingly, folding me 
up, and putting me into a buff envelope (at 4s. 6d. 
per 1000)—‘That ought to do. I flatter myself 
that will be a telling song, if Scherzo hits upon a 
good melody. I won’t go up with it. The post 
will do as well.” 

And I was mailed accordingly, and banged very 
much about the head, to produce an impression, 
but which simply had the effect of rendering me 
insensible. My next waking recollection was the 
opening of the envelope by Signor Scherzo, in the 
music-room of his residence at Regent's Park, and 
the extracting and perusal of myself by that 
talented and popular ballad-writer. He was not 
apparently delighted with me. 

“Ah, bah!” cried Scherzo, crumpling me up 
viciously, “how they can expect of the music! 
Bah—none of situation, of the passion, of the 
loaf. But I will try. O yes! It is five, ten, 
fifteen guinea. Bah!” 

Under these favourable auspices, I was set to 
the melody of a mazurka which Scherzo had cast 
aside in the oblivion of a baggy portfolio. An 
easy accompaniment was added, and in half-an- 
hour I had become a lyric! Once more I had to 
endure the awful transition by post—a perpetual 
tunnel, if I may so speak, with the archway ever 
and anon coming down and bumping me on the 
head. I came to light once more in the middle of 
a crowd of plebeian contemporaries. I give you 
my word as a Ballad of honour, my companions 
on the table were all orders for tuning pianos, 
accounts to be receipted, enquiries for new music, 
and thelike. From their directions I knewat once I 
was in the sanctum of the well-known music pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Upright, Oblique & Co. (limited) 
in Regent-street. A tall, portly, gentleman, in 
the most virtuous white waistcoat I had ever be- 
held, was seated reading over letters, and alas! 
paying no heed to me. But my time was to come. 

Rap tap! Enter Signor Scherzo smilingly, and 
I thought to myself that, everything considered, 
he wore a much more amiable look, and was 
cleaner in appearance, than on the previous even- 
ing. And they fell to discussing my new suit of 
clothes, if I may so speak of my lyric garb, and I 
must say (recollecting as I did Signor Scherzo’s 
speech about me, and that my coat had been cut 
out of an old mazurka) I was considerably surprised 
at the eulogiums that gentleman passed upon me. 

“It is beautiful! It is superb!” cried Scherzo, 
and he played and sang me at a piano that stood 
in the sanctum for that and similar purposes 
apparently. 

“H'm,” remarked Upright, Oblique & Co., 
stroking his chin—“ A little—a little—eh? Don’t 
you think—eh ?” 

“No—no—it is beautiful,” repeated Scherzo, 
“it is a fortune—much of riches to your house. 








That’s a melody! You listen—(and Scherzo re- 


peated the mazurka andante)—there? What you 
say? I cry—lI shed of tears when that come. It 
is inspiration. Ah!” 

And the long and short of it was, I was pur- 
chased then and there, and a cheque was handed 
to Scherzo, and he executed an assignment, and I 
was forthwith passed up into the hands of Mr. 
Krautzer. Mr. Krautzer was the head engraver 
of the house of Upright, Oblique, & Co., and was 
something in appearance between an Alpine Ban- 
dit and a Haunted House. Mr. Krautzer appeared 
always to be in low spirits, and varied the en- 
graving of music with the frying of sausages. At 
such periods his natural gloom disappeared, and 
he made morose jokes, and smiled fiendishly, and 
banqueted highly. Well, I was put in hand, 
and several glistening pewter plates were ruled 
off with staves, and devoted to my use. Note by 
note, under the experienced hands of Krautzer, I 
was punched into lines, and hetween lines, until 
the pewter plates were indented all over with 
strange looking hieroglyphs. In the intervals of 
punching, and scoring and erasing, Mr. Krautzer's 
wont was to hold forth toa friend of his, a respec- 
table old gentleman in silver spectacles, on the 
subject of manuscripts. For, it appeared, manu- 
scripts, to quote Mr. Krautzer, was various, and 
some uncommon aggravating. 

“Some parties suppose,” remarked Krautzer, 
“that it’s as easy to correct plates as manuscript. 
Which is a herror. The trouble that some gives is 
beyond belief. Some there is as don't write plain, 
and some there is as don’t write what they mean— 
which last is the worst, because they go and spoil 
whole plates with alterations. Mr. Balfe, he’s 
sprawly, but clear; Mr. Benedict is very close and 
neat—altogether passable, but a little cranky by 
gaslight; Mr. Macfarren used to be awful, but he’s 
better lately; Mr. Vincent Wallace is the best of 
7em all—writes in every note, and all as neat as a 
penny almanack; as for Mr. Schira” 

Krautzer at this point gulped down a sigh, and 
hammered very hard, so that I never knew Mr. 
Schira’s peculiarities. This period of my history 
mainly consists in my individuality being trans- 
ferred to engraved plates, which after that process 
were hammered carefully so as to equalise the 
surface, and then passed on to a copper-plate 
press, when a proof was taken and sent down to 
the manager for transmission to Regent's Park, 
The manager I found to be a clever and withal 
facetious gentleman, who keptthe businesstogether 
with one hand and edited the Comic News with the 
other. He popped me into an envelope, made 
three jokes, and sent me off by post. “T'were vain 
to tell thee all I felt onmy way to and from Scherzo, 
or the excoriations I suffered in the way of cor- 
rections at the hand of Krautzer ; suffice it to say 
that at the expiry of two days I was pronounced 
fit by the manager to be printed. Accordingly I 
was again put under the plate-press and a fine 
impression was taken of me on transfer paper, 
which I found was so called because it admitted 
of my notes being thence transferred to, and 
printed from, lithographic stones—a great im- 
provement, for rapid and clean working, over the 
old and laborious process of working off copies 
from the plates. With a flutter of clean white 
leaves, I found myself one day lying on the 
counter down below in the wareroom. Little 
gloved hands turned me over, and pretty lips 
hummed me (all wrong) very prettily. And by- 
and-by, Madame Makemgo called on my friend in 
the virtuous white waistcoat and proposed to sing 
me everywhere. 

“For a consideration, my dear Mr. Oblique,” 
said the lady softly, “for a con-sid-er-ation.” 

And she looked with dove-like eyes. But oh! 
she was rapid at calculations. Mr. Oblique made 
a little sketch of figures on the back of an 








envelope. He then closed his left eye and re- 
garded madam serenely. 

“ How long is the tour?” asked Oblique. 

“ Six weeks—good towns.” 

“Hm. Well—shall we say fifty?” 

“Ohl” 
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“« But——” 

« A hundred?!” 

« Oh—Oh—” 

“ Nothing, I assure you. Messrs. Cobra and 
Capella are very anxious to— 

“‘ Shall we say seventy five ?” 

« Well, really—” 

“ Seventy-five!” 
* Guineas ?”’ 
“Guineas. I'll write you a cheque.” 

And Mdme. Makemgo took me up, and sang me, 
and made me famous. I lie in every English 
drawing-room; I am to be met with in Canadian 
huts; major’s wives sing me in the Hill Stations at 
Simla and make the Griflins sigh; and I know 
that Messrs. Oblique and Co. have made their 
money out of me. 

Of course Scherzo and Furioso followed me up 
with others who would fain count kin with me. 
Such are “The valley home,” “The mountain 


hut,” “The house on the hill,” and so on—but, 
ah me! they never had the suecess 1 had. And 
that’s all! 


re 
ANiscellann. 
Sutuscett 

MEYERBEER’S WEAKNESSES. 





Ido not know whether UC succeeded in exhibit- 
ing clearly before Meyerbeer's ardent ambition to 
attain great musical fame. Ile thought of nothing 


else. He lived for nothing else. Although he 


was the master of an estate, which yielded 
£120,099 annual income, he lived like a man who 
was dependent upon his daily labour for his daily 
bread. He had the paternal mansion at Berlin, 
but the honours were paid by his wife and 


daughters. He lived in w little chamber in the 
garrel with no furniture but a piano, scores, a 
table, an inkstand and musie paper. He studied 
music to the very last day of his life, that he 





might wrest even from the most unsuccessful 
work a light to warn him from shoals, if no! 
flower whose colour and perfume might increase | 
the charms of his next work. He went to hear | 
Mons. Berlioz’s “ Les Troyens” night after night 
for five nights, to discover some beauties or to! 
learn some new method of commanding instr: | 
ments ov massing voices. He studied Mdlle. | 
Adelina Patti attentively: he said: “I shall have | 
something for her one of these days.” When | 
he obtained a new idea (and the opera must be} 
wretched indeed which docs not suggest some 
thoneht to a man of reflection) he wou!d return 
home and labour on it till he had polished it into | 
w sterling coin. ‘ Meyerbeer daily mires himself 
more, unfortunately, in his wretched routine. 


What a magnificent flower he has withered! 
What did we not hope of him! O accursed 
desire of success! IT am now studying his opera 


‘Margherita d' Anjou. He writes the third opera 
of the Carnival of Venice, and promises to come 
to Berlin in April. 1 don’t believe him. He is 
ashamed of himself in our company.” I quote 
this letter of Carl Von Weber for the phrase 
which I have italicised. It exhibits the fever 
which heated Meyerbeer’s blood all his life. ‘To 
command success he lived aloof from his family 
(although he tenderly loved them), he deserted 
his comfortable mansion for the hardships of life | 
in furnished lodgings; he knew no reggeation but 
labour. Do not construe these words into ro- 
proaches. I applend him for his cdnstancy to 
ambition to that “longing after immortality” 
which is quite unknown in these days when 
nobody has longing for anything but the treasures 
of gold and silver. Ihonour him for his disregard 
of comfort, which would prompt him to travel 
from one end of Europe to the other to hear a 
new opera or a new singer. 

Meyerbeer was excessively sensitive about his 
age. He would resent any hint that he was among 
the old men of Europe, as a gentlemen would re- 
sent an imputation on his honour. This was no new 
weakness. He seems to have felt ashamed that, 
while Auber had written his sparkling works before 
a beard was on his chin, and Rossini had won im- 
mortality ere he reached manhood, and Bellini had 
died not yet thirty, Germany's great composer 
should be forty-one years old before the world 
acknowledged him a maestro, Numerous have 
been the biographies of Meyerbeer which have 
appeared; some of them were written under his 
very eye, open notes furnished by himself, and were 
corrected by him,—all these biographies assert 


| the press. 





that he was born in 1794. When he died it became 


necessary to look into his papers ; among them his 
certificate of birth was found, which showed him 
to have been born in 1790. Four years is a sen- 
sible slice of life. 

Another weakness of Meyerbeer was thathe could 
not bear the sight of a musk-melon; he fainted 
when one came near him. Scribe ordered an artist 
to decorate his dining-room ; the unlucky painter 
placed a musk-melon among the fruit which adorned 
the room. Scribe was out of town; upon his re- 
turn he discovered the melon and ordered its 
immediate removal, solely because he never could 
get Meyerbeer to dine with him if that fruit was 
visible. 

Meyerbeer had more decorations of orders of 
nobility than any man, not of royal blood, living. 
He had at least thirty. Mons. Alex. Dumas is said 
to have been rather jealous of him, because he, the 
former, had only nine, and on one occasion he ex- 
claimed when he saw Meyerbeer enter a drawing- 
room: “* Ah! there comes the Maestro with his 
cavalry.” 

Mons. Offenbach tells this anecdote of Meyerbeer 
and his decorations :—‘ I never saw Meyerbeer cov- 
ered with all his decorations except on one occasion. 
It was at Berlin. The Queen of Prussia having 
desire that I should be presented to her, Meyerbeer 
was good enough to carry me to Court. When he 
called for me, he was so dazzling that I pretended 
for some mimutes not to see him, concealed as he 
was under a profusion of grands, cordons, crachats 
and coliiers. One of Meyerbeer’s friends, perhaps 
one of his family (for they are very ambitious 
people), prompted him, about the time the King 
of Prussia conferred letters patent of nobility upon 
Alex. von Humboldt, to sue for the same honour. 
Meyerbeer at once consented, but the King de- 
clined granting the prayer as something out of 
his power, the Prussian law formally interdicting 
nobility to Jews. 

One of the most striking—let me say most pain- 
ful—instances of Meyerbeer’s morbid sensibility 
to criticism is to be found in his bearing to the 
musical critics of the Paris newspapers. It ought 
to humiliate them to the earth; but this relation 
is so common here, I do not believe that anybody 
among the Paris press writers consider it objection- 
able. Before Meyerbeer brings out a new opera 
or revives an opera which has been for some 
months off the play-bills, he invites the leading 
musical critics to dine with him at the Trois 
Frdres, where he gives them the most sumptuous 
entertainment the head cook can imagine. How 
can a fellow of decent feeling write harshly of a 
man who has been pouring the choicest vintages 
of France and the most delicate titbits of sea, air, 
forest, orchard and garden, down one’s throat ? 
Try it. You will find the thing impossible. 
Parker and his brethren are your only real peace- 


‘makers! ‘This custom is deplorable, for it sensibly 


militates against the independence and truth of 
But this was not the worst act of 
Meyerbeer. There were few musical critics in Paris, 
who were not in receipt of annual pensions from 
Meyerbeer. ‘These pensions were no trifiing gratu- 
ities, but solid pensions of several hundred dollars, 
and in one or two instances they exceeded a 
thousand dollars annually. There were critics 
here who had been in receipt of large pensions 
from him since 1831. Meyerbeer did not content 
himself with paying them pensions and good 
dinners ; he also made it a point of duty to give 
them costly presents on their name-days and on 
New Year’s Day. Meyerbeer used to defend this 
custom by saying that he did not lay these gentle- 
men under obligations, he was the person obliged, 
and he could not see any objections to his giving 
evidence of his gratitude to them for the sub- 
stantial service they had rendered him. The 
habit was unpardonable, and was solely due to 
what Curl von Weber called the “accursed desire 
of success.”” Meyerbeer was guilty, too, of carry- 
ing politeness to obsequiousness. However, this 
was absolutely necessary in this city. What a 
book could be written on the meanness of life in 
Paris! The theme, perhaps, is too delicate to be 
handled. Meyerbeer knew them all, and he stood 
in fear even of an empty ink-horn.—Evening 
Gazette. (American.) 





VICTOR HUGO ON “ LEAR.” 





Lear is the cccasion for Cordelia, Maternity of 
the daughter towards the father; profound sub- 
ject; maternity venerable among all other 
maternities, so admirably translated by the legend 
of that Roman girl, who, in the depth of a prison, 
nurses her old father. The young breast near the 
white beard, there is not a spectacle more holy. 
This filial breast is Cordelia. 

Once this dreamt of and found, Shakes- 
peare created his drama. Where should he put 


| 





this consoling vision? In an obscure age. Shakes. 
peare has taken the year of the world 3105, the 
time when Joas was king of Judah, Aganippus 

king of France, and Leir, king of England. The 
whole earth was at that time mysterious. Repre- 
sent to yourself that epoch: the temple of Jeru- 
salem is still quite new, the gardens of Semiramis, 
constructed nine hundred years previously, begin 
to crumble, the first gold coin appears in Mgina 

the first balance is made by Phydon, tyrant of 
Argos, the first eclipse of the sun is calculated by 
the Chinese, three hundred and twelve years have 
passed since Orestes, accused by the Eumenides 
before the Areopagus, was acquitted, Hesiod is 
just dead, Homer, if he still lives, is a hundred 
years old, Lycurgus, thoughtful traveller, re-enters 
Sparta, and one may perceive in the depth of the 
sombre cloud of the East the chariot fire which 
carries Elias away; it is at that period that Leir 
-—Lear—lives, and reigns over the dark islands, 
Jonas, Holofernes, Draco, Solon, Thespis, Nabu- 
chodonosor, Anaximenes who is to invent the 
signs of the Zodiac, Cyrus, Zorobabel, Targuin, 
Pythagoras, Aischylus, are not born yet. Coriol- 
anus, Xerxes, Cincinnatus, Pericles, Socrates, 
Brennus, Aristotle, Timoleon, Demosthenes, Alex. 
ander, Epicurus, Hannibal, are larve waiting their 
hour to enter among men. Judas Maccabeus, 
Viriatus, Popilius, Jugurtha, Mithridates, Marius 
and Sylla, Cesar and Pompey, Cleopatra and 
Antony, are far awayin the future, and at the 
moment when Lear is king of Brittany and of Ice- 
land, there must pass away eight hundred and 
ninety-five years before Virgil says “‘ Penitiis toto 
divisos orbe Britannos,” and nine hundred and fifty 
years before Seneca says “ Ultima Thule.” The 
Picts and the Celts, the Scotch and the English, 
are tattooed. A redskin of the present day gives 
a vague idea of an Englishman then. It is this 
twilight that Shakespeare hath chosen; a broad 
night well adapted to the dream in which this in- 
ventor at his pieasure puts everything that he 
chooses, this King Lear, and then a King of France, 
a Duke of Burgundy, a Duke of Cornwall, a Duke 
of Albany, an Earl of Kent, and an Earl of Gloster. 
What does your history matter to him who has 
humanity? Besides, he has with him the legend, 
which isa kind of science also, and as true as 
history perhaps, but in another point of view. 
Shakespeare agrees with Walter Mapes, archdeacon 
of Oxford—that is something; he admits, from 
Brutus to Cadwalla, the ninety-nine Celtic kings 
who have proceded the Scandinavian Hengist and 
the Saxon Horsa; and since he believes in Mul- 
mutius, Cinigisil, Ceolulf, Cassibelan, so in Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ Cymbeline,’ both in prose and verse, 
Cynulphus, Arviragus, Guiperius, Escuin, Cudred, 
Vortigern, Arthur, Uther Pendragon, he has every 
right to believe in King Lear, and to create 
Cordelia. 'This land adopted, the place for the 
scene made out, this foundation established, he 
takes everything and builds his work. Unheard-of 
edifice. He takes tyranny, of which, at a latter 
period, he will make weakness, Lear; he takes 
treason, Edmond; he takes devotion, Kent; he 
takes ingratitude which begins with a caress, and 
he gives to this monster two heads, Goneril, 
whom the legend calls Gornerille, and Regan, whom 
the legend calls Ragaii; he takes paternity; he 
takes royalty; he takes feudality; he takes am- 
bition; he takes madness, which he divides into 
three, and he puts in presence three madmen, the 
king's buffoon, madman by trade, Edgar of Gloster, 
mad for prudence’s sake, the king mad through 
misery. It is at the summit of this tragic heap 
that he raises Cordelia. 

There are some formidable cathedral towers, like, 
for instance, the giralda of Seville, which seem made 
all complete wich their spirals, their staircases, 
their sculptures, their cellars, their coecums, their 
atrial cells, their sounding chambers, their bells, 
and their mass and their spire, and all their enor- 
mity, in order to carry an angel spreading on their 
summit her golden wings. Such is this drama, 
“* King Lear.” 

The father is the pretext for the daughter. 
This admirable human creation, “ Lear,” serves 
as a support to that ineffable divine creation, 
Cordelia. The reason why that chaos of crimes, 
vices, madnesses, and miseries exists is, for the 
more splendid setting forth of virtue. Shakes- 
peare, carrying Cordelia in his thoughts, created 
that tragedy like a god who, having an Aurora to 
put forward, makes a world expressly for it. 

And what a figure is that father! What a 
caryatide! He is a man bent down by weight, 
but shifts his burdens for others that are heavier. 
The more the old man becomes enfeebled the 
more his load augments. He lives under an over- 
burden. He bears at first power, then ingratitude, 
then isolation, then despair, then hunger and 
thirst, then madness, then all nature. Clouds 
overcast him, forests heap shadow on him, the 
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hurricane beats on the nape of his neck, the tem- 
pest makes his mantle heavy as lead, the rain falls 
on his shoulders, he walks bent and haggard as if 
he had the two knees of night upon his back. 
Dismayed and yet immense he throws to the winds 
and to the hail this epic cry, “ Why do you hate 
me, tempests? Why do you perseente me? You 
are not my daughters.’ And then it is over, the 
light is extinguished, reason loses courage and 
leaves him. Jear is in his dotage. Ah! he is 
childish, this old man. Very well! he requires a 
mother. His daughter appears. His one daugh- 
ter, Cordelia. For the two others, Regan and 
Goneril, are no longer his daughters save to that 
extent which which gives them a right to the 
name of parricides. 

Cordelia approaches.—* Sir, do you know me?” 
“You are a spirit, I know,” replies the old man, 
with the sublime clairvoyance of bewilderment. 
From this moment the adorable nursing com- 
mences. Cordelia applies herself to nourish this 
old despairing soul, dying of inanition in hatred. 
Cordelia nourishes Leav with love, and his courage 
revives ; she nourishes him with respect, and the 
smile returns; she nourishes him with hope, and 
confidence is restored; she nourishes him with 
wisdom, and reason revives. Lear, convalescent, 
rises again, and, step by step, returns again to 
life. The child becomes again an old man, the old 
man becomes a man again. And behold him 
happy, this wretched one. It is on this expansion 
of happiness that the catastrophe is hurled down. 
Alas! there are traitors, there are perjurers, there 
are murderers. Cordelia dies. Nothing more 
heartrending than this. The old mun is stunned, 
he no longer understands anything, and, embrac- 
ing the corpse, he expires. He dies on this dead 
one. The supreme despair is spared him of re- 
maining behind her among the living, poor 
shadow, to feel the place in his heart empty and 
to seek for his soul, carried away by that sweet 
being who is departed. O God, those whom thou 
lovest thou dost not allow to survive. 

To live after the flight of the angel, to be the 
father orphan of his child, to be the eye which no 
longer has light, to be the deadened heart which 
has no more joy, from time to time to stretch the 
hands into obscurity, and try to reclasp a being 
who was there? Where, then, can she be? To 
feel himself forgotten in that departure, to have 
lost all reason for being here below, to be hence- 
forth a man who goes to and fro before a 
sepulchre, not received, not admitted; that would 
be indeed a gloomy destiny. Thou hast done well, 
poet, to kill this old man. 





MENDELSSOHN AND us Lipretro.—A letter to 
his former coadjutor, Schub:ing, discusses the 
possibility of a companion oratorio to “ St. Paul,” 
the subject of which was to have been “ St. Peter.” 
The scheme—which in Mendelssohn’s programme 
looked promising—was subsequently abandoned, 
provisionally at first, but, as it proved, never to be 
resumed. But the project which of all others 
occupied Mendelssohn’s thoughts from the begin- 
ing to the end of his career, was the composition 
ofanopera. The discovery or selection of a libretto 
must be alluded to a hundred times at least in the 
course of the two volumes before us; nor does the 
choice of a theatre in which to make his first essay 
occupy less of his attention. Paris and London(are, 
in their turns, passed in review, along with the 
great musical capitals of Germany. But the 
libretto was never found ; and his dramatic faculty 
remained to the last untried, at least on the opera 
stage. Had Mendelssohn’s general culture been 
inferior to what it was, or had his position been 
the average position of a musical composer, he 
would have been less fastidious, and must have en- 
countered greater risks. There can be no reason- 
able doubt, either, that he would have succeeded 
—not as he succeeded in the church or the concert- 
room, continually, but occasionally, like other great, 
and greater, masters before him. A success in 
opera—not a success d'estime, but a success with 
boxes, pit, and gallery—a quadrille-band and 
barrel-organ success—is the result of such a 
fortuitous concurrence of causes, that to obtain it 
more than once in half a dozen attempts would un- 
settle all the accepted statistics of opera history. 
A success in opera implies a pleasing, if not always 
a new, subject, treated with consummate tact; 
music original, varied, skilful, and popular; per- 
formers endowed with genius, only to be manifested 
by the exercise of rare physical gifts more rarely 
judiciously cultivated—these able and willing to do 
their best with the parts allotted to them, whether 
on the stage or in the orchestra ; a public trained 
by long habit to form a fair estimate of music on 
a first hearing ; judicious and honest criticism ; and 
we know not what besides ;—all brought together 
at a given time in a given place,—Mendelssohn’s 


| 
Theatres, 
——— = | 
1. Covent GARDEN. } 
Mr. Alfred Mellon's Concerts. 


2. Her Magesry’s. 
Closed. 


3. Drury LANE. 
Closed. 


4. Princess’s. 
“ Born to Good Iatck ;” “The Streets of London,” 


5. Lyceum. 
Closed. 


6. HAYMARKET, 
Closed. 


7. NEw ADELPHI. 


“My Wife's Maid; “ Masks and Faces ;” 
“The Actor's Retreat.” 


Mrs. Stirling commends herself once ,more to 
public honour by appearing as Peg Wofington, 
for “ Masks and Faces” is one of those plays 
which can always be revived, and suffer nothing 
from revival. The novelty at the Adelphi is one 
of the productions which Messrs. Brough and 
Halliday have taught the public graciously to 
receive, and even to run after. A modern farce 
need not necessarily be very well conceived and 
well constructed to make it successful; sufficient 
that it afford unlimited scope to a successful 
actor. Give Mr. Toole plenty of running room in 
a skeleton piece—plenty of opportunity to come 
in and whistle or twist about on his heel or repeat 
a cant-phrase in that peculiar querulous manner 
of his; give him this and full license to say what 
he likes, irrespective of sense or appositeness ; 
throw in one or two other characters intended to 
act as foils to Mr. Toole; fill up with a little 
hiding in closets or scrambling under tables; and 
you have an Adelphifarce. ‘“ T'he Actor’s Retreat” 
pretends to show Mr. Toole in private life—Toole 
discontented with his lot in life, sensitive of being 
laughed at, and resolved to retire from the stage. 
He has thrown himself on the sofa of the Adelphi 
greenroom, falls asleep, and dreams that his 
wishes have been fulfilled and that he is no 
longer on the stage but in the country. There 
he meets with many awkward adventures (in the 
dream), particularly from a band of gypsies, who, 
notwithstanding he consents to marry the chief’s 
daughter, treat him very badly and both plunder 
and abuse him. He ends by sighing for his old 
position behind the footlights, and while thus 
pondering a vision of the Royal Dramatic College 
at Maybury arises before him, and he hears the 
praise of the histrionic art. With this he wakes 
up, and resolves not to leave the stage. Mr. 
Paul Bedford and Mrs, Alfred Mellon of course, 
have parts in the farce, and it is perhaps owing 
to the favour in which these are held conjointly 
with Mr. Toole, that the “ Actor's Retreat’? meets 
the popular taste. 


8. OLYMPtc. 
“ The Ticket of Leave Man ;”’ “ Masaniello,” 


9, SrRanD. 
Closed. 


10, St. James's. 
Closed. 


With the benefit of Mr. Charles Mathews this 
theatre closed on Friday last week, under the 
somewhat novel circumstance that a new comedy 
by Mr. Arthur Sketchley was produced, entitled 
* How will They get Out of it?’ Criticism ona 
piece which can hardly yet claim to be barn—for 
the comedy is to be brought out with the re- 
opening of the theatre in September—is to a 
great extent unadvised; and we retard our 
remarks on the merits of Mr. Sketchley's pro- 
duction until it is fairly launched into the world. 
Moreover the occasion was a benefit, and benefits 
are exempt from criticism. A general outline of 
the plot, which is elaborate, may be sufficient. 
Mr. and Mrs. Egerton have become united in a 
rather abrupt and almost clandestine inanner, 
but the forgiveness of the bride’s parents, Majer 
Oldfield and Mrs. Oldfeld, has been obtained, and 
a fair amount of matrimonial happiness seems 
likely to fall to the share of the young couple. 
It is at Major Oldjield’s marine villa, where all the 
family have assembled, that thestory opens. Their 
next door neighbour is Mr. Percy Wylding, who has 
lived on intimate terms with the Oldficlds, andwhen 








a charming and accomplished widow, known as 
Mrs. Tiverton, is introduced, it would seem that the 





social pleasures of a seaside residence are complete. 
It unfortunately happens that, in the lady just 
added to the family circle, Perey Wylding recog- 
nises his wife, from whom, on account of some 
slight display of temper, he has been separated 
for two years. ‘They agree to keep the nature of 
their relationship a secret from the family, and 
hence arises a series of amusing situations. ‘The 
young wife becomes jealous of the supposed young 
| widow, and Mr. Egerton innocently furnishes some 
ground for her suspicions by taking every oppor- 
| tunity to hold private consultations with the 
| fascinating Mrs. Tiverton. The reason for this is 
that he believes her to be in possession of a secret 
which renders him amenable to a charge of bigamy. 
In compliance with the terms of a will by which 
he inherited his property, Egerton has changed his 
name, and when under his proper name of Thorn- 
ton it seems that he married, and went a wedding 
tour in a steamer down the Mediterranean. The 
steamer was wrecked, and he believes his wife 
perished, but Percy Wylding, who was a fellow 
passenger, tells him that he saved a lady of the 
name of Thornton, and Mrs. Tiverton declares that 
Mrs. Thornton is her intimate friend, living in 
Switzerland, and dreading only a meeting with 
her husband. The embarrassment of all parties 
produces the usual amount of misunderstanding 
on the stage, and a considerable amount of diver- 
sion to the audience, when ultimately it is found 
that two Mrs. Thorntons were on board at the 
time, and that the lady rescued was not Egerton’s 
first wife. Thus one couple becomes reconciled 
and the other reunited, whilst a third marriage is 
arranged in the Oldfield household, chiefly through 
the good-natured blundering of Percy, and the 
youthful “Freddy” Oldield is permitted to become 
the husband of his cousin, Jessie Ashton, by this 
means removing a strong impression from the 
mind of Mrs. Tiverton that Wylding was only 
waiting for a divorce to pay his attentions in that 
direction. ‘The piece was most successfully re- 
ceived on Friday, and an unanimous call for the 
author was met with an apology, as Mr. Sketchley’s 
engagement detained him at the Deyptian Hall. 


11, AsTLEy’s. 
Closed. 
12. New Royatry. 
Closed. 


13. Sapier’s WELLS. 
Closed. 


14, MARyYLEeponr. 
* Rebecca ;” “ Andy Blake ;” “ Manfred.” 


15. Surrey. 
Closed. 
16, Brrrannta. 
“The Slave of Crime ;” “The Old Swiss Church.’ 


17. Vierorta, 


© Colleen Bawn ;” “The Detective; or, a Ticket-of- 
Leave.” 


18, PAvVILIon. 
“ The Ice Witch ;”’ “The Detective.” 
19, Grecian, 

“The Octoroon;” “The Corsair.” 
20. STANDARD. 
Christy’s Minstrels. 

21. Crry or Lonpon. 


“ Manjred;” “ The Storm of Life.” 


New Trearre, Greenwicn. 
“ The Ticket-oj-Leave Man; “ Colleen Rawn.” 





Crysrat Tatacr.—The annual excursion to the 
Crystal Palace of the members and friends of the 
Crystal Palace Share Clubs took place on Sunday, 
when about 6000 visitors entered the Palace 
with free tickets, granted by the directors. fome 
sacred music was jerformed on the great organ 
during the afternoon, and in the evening tea was 
provided in the Saloon Dining-room, when some 
addresses, concerning the advisability of opening 
the national musenms and galleries free on 
Sundays were delivered. ‘The ordinary amuse- 
ments of the Palace were, of course, closed. 





Apvt. Um —_ ¢ patients towed, “Oe Hospital for 
eitmue Margaret- , Cay 
was 85 during the week, ” a 
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REVIEWS. 
| Novetio & Co. | 
The Church Service. Set to music in the key of E. 
By J. Barney. 

‘There is a great want of good services for 
common use in our cathedrals and churches, and 
we would glad!y hail the appearance of any to 
supersede those miserable old lugubrious ones of 
Child in @, ‘Tallis in p minor, Kelway in a minor, 
and others of that class; as well as some more 
modern in their character, which are so totally 


unsuited to the words of the Psalms, that we can | 


only marvel how they have retained their place so 
long in cathedral repertories ; to name one—Boyce 
in A, a smooth flowing production, very suggestive 
of a pastoral subject, such as “ Come, let us walk 
through the fields, and watch the lambkins spor- 
tive play,” but no more suited to those grand, 
those majestic words, ‘‘ We praise thee O God, we 
acknowledge thee to be the Lord,” than the tune 
of the Old Hundredth is to Bacchanalian lines. 
liow strange it is that this service should still be 
selected for the annual meeting of the Sons of 
the Clergy at St. Paul’s, in spite of the denun- 
ciations of the Times, and the generally expressed 
opinions of musicians! Why do the managers of 
this festival not request Mr. Goss to compose 
something worthy of the occasion? There is no 
one more able than this excellent and conscien- 
tious composer, and a service of his wonld be a 
boon to ‘choirs and places where they sing.” Is 
the above service of Mr. Barnby’s likely to be of 
similar use? No. Its difficulties are so great 
that only the best artists could sing it in tune, 
therefore it cannot become generally useful ; but 
apart from its difficulties, the changes of key are 
so frequent, the “ effects” so startling, and the 
progressions so unsatisfactory, that the patience 
of the listener is exhausted before getting half 
through the Te Deum. ‘There are occasional 
touches of considerable beauty, but these are 
completely overpowered by strained attempts at 
effect, while sometimes there is almost an approach 
to the Indicrous, as in the Creed, for example, at 
the rush up from m1 to soL—a tenth in a single 
bar—to the words ‘‘and ascended into heaven ;” 
and in the unmeaning phrase, “who proceedeth 
from the Father,” led off by the trebles, and fol- 
lowed in imitation by all the other parts. Mr. 
Barnby has talent; the charming introit in this 
work (and which, by the way, we advise him to 
publish alone) proves it; but he must be less am- 
hitious, avoid such constant modulation, and keep 
his parts within moderate compass in his future 
works, if he wishes to attain a good position as a 
composer of sacred music. 





{[Nisper & Co.] 
The Supplemental Tune Book, By Witutam 
HasLam, 


These fifty ecclesiastical chorales are interesting 
as being gleaned from unusual sources. We learn 
from Mr. Haslam’s preface that the selection of 
tunes is intended as a supplement to the collections 
in general use; and to that end he has chosen 
in the first instance, from Jewish sources, a num- 
ber of melodies from amongst those which, from 
the earliest periods in the history of that people, 
they have been accustomed to use on public, 
festal, and other occasions of national interest; 
and he trusts that these melodies will supply a 
want extensively felt, since scarcely any of the 
collections of the day contain a class of metrical 
tunes well suited to the expression of highly 
jubilant sentiments, except some original com- 
positions altogether unecclesiastical and secular. 
Assuming that ancient Jewish music must be 
better adapted than any other to our version of 
the Psalms of David, Mr. Haslam thinks that 


whilst many of our tunes have been taken from | 


Latin and Lutheran sources, there are many others 
to be derived from the Greek, Russian, and Mora- 
vian schools, which might advantageously be in- 
troduced into the services of the Anglican Church. 
The following are the sources from which the 
fifty melodies are derived:—Thirteen Hebrew, 
seven Greek, eight Russian, four Moravian, eleven 
Latin, one Bavarian, one German, two Spanish, 
one Italian, one Sardinian, and one Mahomedan. 
An indisposition to modulation seems a prevailing 
feature of the Jewish music, and in this respect 
it contrasts strongly with the Russian, which is 
exceedingly prone to chromatic P aon agpene and 
frequent modulations. ‘The Greek and Latin 
selections are extremely varied, and some of them 
are well adapted to words for which it has been 
found difficult to obtain suitable tunes. Among 
the miscellaneous pieces, we may particularise as 





curious a Mahommedan Mosque chant—a solemn 
and impressive melody in @ minor, which is 
effective also in the relative major. It will be 
seen that Mr. Haslam’s work possesses considerable 
intrinsic merit, and is a welcome and seasonable 
addition to Church hymnology, for which Mr. 
Haslam deserves all thanks. It is a pity that the 
typography should not have been better and 
clearer. It is certainly quite unworthy of the 
work, 





{J. C. Horren.] 


| The Modern Hudibras. A Poem. By GroraE 
Lintrey. Second edition—enlarged. 





The publishers of Mr. Linley’s satire have 
| issued a second edition, which is an enlargement 
of the first, and embraces topics of recent interest. 
«The Modern Hudibras ” is a well-printed, large- 
typed, comfortably got-up book, which one may 
read who runs. So much for its exterior. Of the 
inside we need not assure our readers that it is 
written in Mr. Linley’s sharpest vein; for the 
author's name on the title-page should guarantee 

the ware. The following extract embraces the 
| truest and best spirit of the work—or rather of 
| the recently composed portion of it. In the morale 
|of this satire the author will find every reader 
|agree. The scene described is one too well known, 
| to the disgrace of modern legislation :— 
| The snow falls lightly, it wants long to day, 
| The noise of many hammers dies away ; 

The scaffold is prepared, a tragedy to play. 
Thousands of heartless, haggard, grimy scamps, 
A surging sea of thieves, of roughs and tramps, 
Shouting and shivering in the wintry air, 
Are densely pack’d, like hounds in one vast lair, 
To witness Ketch coonee the fatal tie— 

Five pirates from Manilla are to die. 

They had done murder on the lonely deep, 

Had stol’n upon the captain in his sleep, 

And butcher’d others in cool blood, on board 

** The Flow’ry Land,” a merchant vessel, stored 
With wines for cargo, bound to Singapore ; 

The crew, the lowest type, about a score 

Of Spaniards, Germans, Greeks, and other nations, 
Ruffians who asked no blessing with their rations. 
To comfortably view those wretched pirates 

Swing on the gallows, rooms at very high rates 
Are let to guardsmen, great grandees and doxies, 
By “ touters,” at the price of grand tier boxes : 
There be those who would pay the sum they ask, 
Whose morbid appetites delight to bask 

On hangman’s caps or ballet girls in spangles : 
Who, while the gibbet-fruit before them » so 
Shout ’midst a how's of groans and taunts, and hisses, 
““O! what an edifying lesson this is! 

Let us improve the scene on which we dwell, 

And drink morality in this Moselle ! ” 

A foreign, not a Heaven-born, minister-— 

It was indecent. if not sinister— 

Applied by letter to an Alderman : 

In some such strain as this the billet ran : 

‘* Dear Sir, 

A mutual friend, who loves a sight, 

Wishes to sleep in Newgate for one night, 

To view the execution done on Monday,— 

If you could make a gee for next Sunday, 
To put him up, not tuck him up, ’twould be 
A favour, worthy Sir, conferred on me.” 

Tn some respects—’tis wonder to relate— 

The Cit refused the Minister of State. 

The disappointed friend went home instead, 

And ate a lobster before going to bed ; 

Ap away bag oe py! night-cap, ‘‘ that’s the question ;’’ 
Of course he had a fit of indigestion, 

And passed a restless night, nor slept a wink, 

Till daylight through the curtains ’gan to blink ; 
Then he had fearful struggles, loudly scream’d,— 
The fact was that he did not sleep, but dream’d 

Five swarthy corpses floated in the air, 

Divested of those —- r wretches wear 

When they’re turned off,—it was the lack of Banting, 
The Spiritual night-cap that was wanting 

To lay the body of that crusty lobster. 

One else had heard no groan, nor seen his Nob stir, 
As starting to his bang Ue breathing gach, 

He bellow’d “ brav etch | you’ve done the trick.” 
+ aap 4 > crowd 0 ln pred beg oe 
Strange, lantern-visag’d objects, chanting psalms 
| And bearing flags Seliniouste fie, 








The mob exhorted, who but jeer’d and gibed 

At those lean, canting Mawworms them haranguing, 
And cried, ‘‘ Oh! tis a glorious sight, a hanging !” 
Then to the tavern, swarming like a hive, 

These “ roughs” pees to keep the game alive. 
The Law is satisfied-—Mosaic pms 

That governs Christians, deems it just to draw 
Another’s blood for every drop that’s shed. 

It may be wisdom, sages so have said : 

But that all-wise, omniscient, perfect Being, 
Whose eye is ever watchful and all-seeing, 

Of provocation and ill-usage j 

And sums up worldly-fashion’d human grudges, 
Weighs in a nicer balance than we show 

The ery passions that within us glow ; 

Traces i 





He knows if those five mariners were d, ' 
If they’d == spurned, like dogs, kicked, cuff’ and | 





Foul water, insufficient food, and blows, 

For service render’d, would turn friends to foes, 

A sense of injury they would retain, 

Till the rous’d blood grew curdled in each vein ; 

fat murd’rous rr. would a the hand of man, 
once a reign of Tyrann: ‘an. 

Is Justice even-handed ? "ae ibe rich 

With poorer criminals fall in the ditch ? 

Or, if they fall from high to low estate, 

Will not some well- id Counsel on them wait, 

Some ready, skilful quibbler be at hand 

To drag the culprit quietly to land, 

And while the ground seems trembling ’neath his feet, 

wen | lodge him in some safe retreat, 

Defraud the Hangman and the Law defeat? 

Why did not Townley flutter in the breeze, 

Like those five dusky pirates of the seas ? 

His crime exceeded theirs, though the Home Sec, 

Might deem him guiltless, pure without a speck ; 

He had his senses, was as keen and quick 

As an incendiary who fires a rick, 

Or some promoter of joint stocks or schemes— 

His wind was wakeful even in his dreams ; 

He had, besides, some very good connexions ; 

I wish him joy of them, and his reflections ! 

In copy books with virtuous lines they cram us, 

‘* Evil companions must corrupt and damn us :” 

Yet having good connexions is no reason 

Why Justice should be hobbling out of season. 





THE FIRST ORGAN-GRINDING CHARGE, 








Maryiesone.—August 12.—Thomas Lavassy, 
an Italian, was charged before Mr. Yardley with 
annoying complainant by playing on an organ, 
and refusing to go away when desired to do so. 

Edward Archibold said: I am a gentleman, 
residing at 14, Gloucester-street, Camden-town. 
The prisoner was next door but one to me playing 
his organ. I went out to my balcony, and 
motioned to him to go away, and I also told him 
verbally. No notice being taken by him, I mo- 
tioned again. As he still persisted, I went down 
to give him in charge, but not seeing a policeman, 
I could not do so then. 

The prisoner was evidently unacquainted with 
English. On being asked his name, nothing 
could be got out of him for some time but “No, 
9, Little Saffron Hill.” 

Mr. Yardley (to ay «arg wa What was your 
reason for requiring him to go away ?—Com- 
plainant: I was writing a letter to my landlord, 
to tell him that if he did not make certain alte- 
rations, I should quit on the 29th of September 
next. 

Mr. Yardley: Have you any illness in your 
house ?—Complainant: No, sir. 

Mr. Yardley: Did his playing interrupt you as 
you were writing ?—Complainant: I could not 
write in consequence of his organ playing. 

Mr. Yardley: Did he go away ?—Complainant : 
After he compelled me to come down he went 
away, but I said I must follow him, as I was bound 
to make an example of some of them. 

Mr. Yardley (after reading the Act): Did he 
see you wave your hand ?—Complainant: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Yardley: Did he look up to you as you 
were on the balcony ?—Complainant: He did. 

Mr. Yardley : How long did he continue to play 
after you first waved to him?—Complainant: I 
should say about five minutes. 

The prisoner (through his interpreter) stated 
that when he was told to go away he put his orgau 
on his back and walked off. 

Daniel Bryant, 366 A, said: I was in the 
Gloucester-road when prosecutor said he wanted 
me to take a man into custody for playing an 
organ to his annoyance. He was not playing 
then. His organ was standing on the groun 
I met the prosecutor at, I should say, about 30 
yards from where the prisoner was. I did not 
hear him play the organ. 

Mr. Yardley: How far was he from prosecutor's 
house when you took him into custody ?—Pro- 
secutor: I should say 100 yards. He gave mea 
deal of trouble. 

Mr. Yardley: Your trouble was this. You 
waved your hand to him, after which he stopped 
playing for three minutes longer. You then 
went > Han to him, and he desisted. It seems to 
me that he, being an Italian, did not at first 
understand you. He went away a8 soon as you 
went down to him. The prisoner is 

Complainant: I am surprised at your decision. 

Mr. Yardley: Leave the court. f 

The Complainant followed the Magistrates ad- 
vice, evidently in no good temper at the result of 
his application. 
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DEATH OF MR. F. ROBSON. 





We regret to have to announce what will be 
received as an acknowledged loss in the dramatic 
world—namely the loss sustained by the death of 
Mr. Robson, which took place on Thursday the 
1lth inst., at twelve o’clock. Mr. Robson's an- 
tecedents are not so circumstantially known as 
are those of many men who occupy a similarly 
high position. He was born at Margate in the 
year 1821, and was apprenticed at an early age 
to a copper-plate engraver in the metropolis. 
Not relishing this occupation, he was tempted to 
essay the stage, and while yet a very young man, 
made his début at a private theatre in Catherine- 
street, in the part of Simon Mealbag, in the drama 
of “Grace Huntley.” Had Mr. Robson been 
wanting in perseverance, the result of his first 
essay would have deterred him from any further 
prosecution of his new designs, as several pro- 
fessional critics strongly advised him to abandon 
all idea of adopting theatrical pursuits; but, 
fortunately for his future prospects, a conviction 
of latent power more than counterbalanced the 
depressing influence of their advice; and after 
two short provincial engagements, at Whitstable 
and Uxbridge, he again appeared on the London 
boards, playing at the Grecian Saloon from 1844 
to 1849. By this time he had so far acquired a 
reputation as an original delineator of character 
that his services were eagerly sought by several 
provincial managers, one of whom secured him 
for the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin. At the termin- 
ation of this engagement, in 1853, Mr. Robson 
returned to London, having accepted an offer 
from Mr. Farren, the lessee of the Olympic 
Theatre. His success was now placed beyond 
doubt, and so high an appreciation did metro- 
politan audiences evince of his peculiar talents 
that the pieces played at the little theatre in 
Wych-street were mainly selected with the view 
of affording a vehicle for their exhibition. Mr. 
Robson’s failing health and declining powers 
induced him to remit his exertions at the Olympic; 
and except an occasional visit to the provinces, 
he has appeared but rarely on the stage for 
upwards of a twelvemonth. One of his last 
appearances was the occasion when a crass Edin- 
burgh audience mistook simulated for real 
intoxication, and hissed the great comedian for 
acting only too well. 

The funeral took place on Wednesday last, a 
the Norwood Cemetery. The cortége was met at 
the cemetery by a very large number of ladies 
and gentlemen belonging to the theatrical and 
musical professions, amongst whom were Mrs. 
Leigh Murray, Miss Hughes, Miss Arden, Misses 
Conway, Miss F. Beaumont, &c.; Messrs. Horace 
Wigan, Cave, G. Vincent, J. B. Johnstone, J. L. 
Toole, Suter, H. Neville, Eburne, J. Smith, Atkins, 
F. Ledger, H. Rivers, Conway, Tully, Belmore, 
Phillips, Nagechild, Plummer, Billington, W. 
Montgomery, G. Murray, May, Clarkson, and Mr. 
Frewin (who acted as dresser to the deceased 
gentleman for many years, and who during the 
proceedings was very greatly affected), and the 
whole of the company and employés of the 
Olympic Theatre. In the first mourning carriage 
were Mr. Snell, Mr. Robson, Mr. Robson, jun., 
Mrs. Robson, sen., and Mrs. Robson, jun.; in the 
second were Mrs. Emden, Mr. Emden, Mrs. 
Brooks, &c. The private carriages of Mr. Emden, 
Dr. Andrews, and Mr. Robson also followed. On 
arriving at the church doors the body was met by 
the chaplain to the cemetery (Rev. J. P. Menge, 
M.A.), who commenced reading the burial service 
in a most impressive manner. The coffin (a plain 
black one, with a brass plate, bearing the inscrip- 
tion, “‘ Thomas Frederick Robson, Esq., died Aug. 
12, 1864, in his 44th year,”) having been deposited 
on the tressels, the rev. gentleman read Psalm 
xxxix., and then the proper lessons. The 
was then conveyed to the grave and lowered into 
its last resting-place, the prayers being im- 
pressively read, most of those present being very 
visibly affected. Out of respect to the memory 
of Mr. Robson, who was for so long a period the 
main prop of the house, the Olympic Theatre 
was entirely closed on Wednesday, there being no 
performance in the evening. 
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A putt Comepy.—When Sir Charles Sedley’s 
comedy of “ Bellamira” was ‘ormed, the roof 
of the theatre fell down; by which, however, few 
people were hurt, except the author. This 
occasioned Sir Fleetw Shepherd to say, that 
there was so much fire in his play, that it blew u 
poet, house, and all. “No,” replied the - 
a gy Hg “the play rm 80 howe ag 

e down the house, and buried the r 
in his own rubbish,” ” 








AMERICA. 


New York. July 30.—This is the musicians’ 
holiday—(says Watson’s Art Jowrnal)—this is the 
time when he throws up his head, snorts, kicks 
the traces, and away to the green fields, the 
mountain regions, or the shores of the ever rest- 
less sea. o generation of schoolhoys ever 
longed for vacation time with more deep-felt 
earnestness than do the overworked teachers for 
the end of the season, for in no other art is the 
labour of instruction so depressingly laborious. 
All musicians are exquisitely sensitive to the 
euphony of sounds. Their souls are all concords; 
no matter how many dissonances obtrude into 
their daily life, the harmony of their natures re- 
solves them to a just close atlast. But every hour 
of the daily practice of their profession is made 
up of moments of acute agony; the blundering 
hesitancy of pupils, the myriads of wrong notes, 
the perversity of tempo, and the impossible har- 
monies in which they indulge, with an incon- 
eeivably unconscious ear to the horrors they are 
perpetrating, sum up an amount of agony which 
either produces stolid indifference, or a nervous 
irritation which becomes chronic. No wonder 
they long for summer, for the cessation of that 
nine months’ drudgery, for that rest which shall 
renew the tone of their minds, and prepare them 
to receive, either in their quiet studies, or in the 
bosom of nature, the long lost, but ardently wor- 
shipped art-influences once more. It is the re- 
newing time of the inner-life, when the physical, 
set free from the ceaseless round of the mill- 
horse, gives vitality to the mental, and the musi- 
cian resumes his normal state, and thanks God for 
the summer, as the prisoner blesses the pardon 
which gives him his liberty. 

We remember well how the dear friend of many 
of us, Hermann A. WollenKaupt, used to rejoice 
in the summer holiday, although it was, in point 
of fact, no holiday to him, excepting that it re- 
leased him from the drudgery of teaching. For 
in that vacation his active and fecund brain was 
busy with those charming and characteristic com- 
positions which are current now, nct only through- 
out America, but Europe and England, and have 
won for him admiration and respect wherever 
they are known. Would that he had given both 
body and mind more true rest in this blessed 
summer vacation time, and he might still have 
been among us! 

There is much brain work going on about this 
time, which the coming fall will develope to the 
credit of the country. We hear of this work, and 
have heard some of it. 

Among the large works in progress, we will 
speak first of a new oratorio by George F. Bris- 
tow. The work is far advanced, and we have ex- 
amined that portion of it which is completed. 
George F. Bristow is one of those whose nature is 
developed slowly. The ambition to do overleaps 
the inspiration, or rather, the active work com- 
mences, before the formula of art has ceased to 
exert its influence over the creative genius of the 
man. Thus, in his early works, we find him bound 
down by form; a condition which the spirit of 
the age seems determined to resist—and justly 
too, it seems to us. For form in beauty can never 
be arbitrary, save in its proportions; and life in 
art is the finding of new forms, subject to that 
one condition, while it leaves open to the creative 
soul of man all those avenues necessary to stamp 
the creation as a new thought, the creature of its 
own imagination, the development of its own 
original idea. 

n George F. Bristow’s new composition we 
note a marked ‘and extraordinary progress to full 
development. He has abjured the formula of the 
past, and walks now with Mendelssohn rather than 
with Handel. He has. lost that queer-cut angular 
style which the followers of Handel exhibit, as 
they-limp after the glorious original whom they 
can never overtake. His motives are free and 
flowing, while his orchestral treatment is marked 
by great brilliancy and a fecundity of charming 
forms. His recitatives are decidedly emphatic and 
dramatic ; and in melody he has assumed a phase 
which we never dared to hope he would attain. 
We give our first impression of a work which we 
read and heard. There are points which he will 
alter on reconsideration; but taken as a whole, 
so far as it is advanced, we do not hesitate to say 
that it is the best work that Mr. Bristow has yet 
written, and that its performance will create a 
marked sensation, and place Mr. Bristow’s repu- 
tation in a very enviable position. 

Mr. Bristow is also at work upon a new opera, 


the subject of which is a good one, namely—| arrested 


Columbus. 
me eee 

company is at present g English opera 

New York, We are fully aware of the fact, and 
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also that the establishment at which they are per- 
forming is worked upon a system of such rigid 
economy that even the commonest courtesy is be- 
grudged. It is probable, however, that courtesy 
was not included among the other properties pur- 
chased with the theatre, and not being inherited 
from Nature, the commodity is remarkably scarce 
about the Olympic Theatre. We wish the com- 
pany well, but we have no desire to give materinl 
aid to the management in question, even to the 
amount of seventy-five cents. It is probable, too, 
if ve did so, that we might feel compelled to 
write our opinion upon the entire performance, 
the merits of which we well know from previous 
experience. The task would not be a pleasant 
one, with the thermometer standing at 90°, and 
as the affair will hardly be permanent, it is by no 
means worth while to waste any time upon it. 

It is announced that Brignoli, after a brief tour 
in Canada and the watering-places, will take his 
departure for Europe, with the intention of 
making it his permanent residence. The effete 
tenor is right in this determination of retiring 
from the lyric stage on his American gains; he is 
sung out here, and we do not think he woull 
occupy a very prominent position as a leading 
tenor in that Italy whence he came. Let him 
cultivate his dolce e far niente, become the cavalier 
servante of some noble lady, and laugh at the 
gullibility of former American audiences, which 
his soft vocal platitudes gratify no more. 





Crystat Patace.—The long continued fine 
weather has exercised a very beneficial influence 
on the attendances at the Crystal Palace. Up to 
the end of July the numbers had been more 
numerous than in any preceding year, not except- 
ing the Great Exhibition year of 1862. August, 
however, is always considered the at month 
for the Crystal Palace. The Odd Fellows and 
Foresters, and other great associations, hold their 
festive days in this month. The Foresters’ great 
day takes place next Tuesday, and is looked 
forward to with unusual interest by the various 
lodges and associations. As is well known, the 
difficulty on occasions like these, when seventy or 
eighty thousand persons desire to visit the Palace, 
is the means of conveyance. Already nearly all 
the van and extra omnibus accommodation of the 
metropolis and its suburbs has been chartered for 
the occasion by the various lodges of the Foresters. 
The additional facilities afforded by the new lines 
of railway converging to the Palace will also on 
this occasion be tested to their utmost, and as tl:e 
Foresters’ Committee, as well as the Crystal 
Palace, are liberal in their promises of entertain- 
ment, it is anticipated that this year a numb r 
still greater than the former large gatherings at 
the Palace will result. The very interesting col- 
lection of modern Paintings belonging to Mr. 
Price, one of the Directors of the Company, will 
remain on view up to the Foresters’ day inclusive. 
By the kind liberality also of Sir Joseph Paxton, 
the gardens and grounds of his beautiful residence 
at khills, adjoining the Palace, have been 
thrown open for a few days, and visitors to the 
Palace are allowed to pass through them. The 
Pneumatic Passenger Railway, one of the most 
interesting experiments in railway locomotion 
which has been invented for some time past, will 
from Monday next also be available to the public. 
A great variety of additional attractions have al+o 
been added to the thousand and one ordinary 
attractions of the Palace, and it may be safely 
said that at no former period has such an amount 
of interest and amusement been assembled to- 

ether within its precincts. It has been a special 
eature of this season that the Palace has been 
visited by a much larger quantity than usual of 
excursions of large firms, schools, associations, Ac, 





COURT OF BANKRUPTCY.—Avausr 13. 





RE PHILIP JAMES RETNHARD. 

The bankrupt was described as formerly of 
Vienna, stage manager of a theatre, then of 
Charles-street, St. James’s-square, manager of a 
theatre. Liabilities on accommodation bills, 3891. ; 
deficiency, 3891. The cause of failure was having 
accepted bills in Vienna without receiving any 
consideration for them. This was an application 
for order of discharge. 

Mr. Reed supported, and explained that the 
bankrupt having been stage manager of the 
Theatre Royal, at Vienna, was induced by the 
lessee to accept bills. The bankrupt came to 

land, and a similar post at Her 

esty’s Theatre in London, where he was 
on one of the acceptances given at 
Vienna and passed to this country. 

The bankrupt passed his examination, and 
obtained his of discharge. 

Mr. Bagley and Mr, Sykes were in the case, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 








STAMPED, UNSTAMPED. 
Per Year - «- 178. 44. se -» 18a. Od. 
» 4-Year ae -- 8s. 8d. se -. 6a, 6d. 
»» Quarter... +. 4a, 4d. ee - 3s. 3d, 
Payable in advance, 
*." Crores ayo Post-Orvrick ORDERS TO DR DRAWN IN PAVOUR 
or ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fruser-sraret, Loxpos, E.C 





Oretces: 201, Regent STRERT, 
AND 
59, Fixer Srreet, 
PROM WHICH THE TRADE 15 SUPPLIED. 





LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 


Pricht eyes. Valses de Lille. 4/. 
Harvest Home Hymn. R. Redhead. 2/6 
Universal Organist. Book 2. R. Redhead. 3/. 





7T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Masrarp. Let other people fight their own battles, and keep 
nm civil. You will soon have enough to do to take care 
of yourself. We have a feuilleton on hand entitled 


‘** Tickets please, or the Underground Railway,” which 
we may publish on the very next provocation we receive 
from you 

J.C. B. Very pretty. When next you are in town, you had 
better call at the Editor's office. The German notes must 
be valuable, and we should like to publish them. 

MN. Thanks, but he has returned. 

* Too Lats. ‘ Robin Hood ;” our Manchester bud; t. 


\. (Manchester). Please let us have your n>. earisr; it 
frequently arrives on the Friday morning, «i: ch is too! te 
for publication, 


BIRTH. 


On the 15th instant, at Tamworth Villas, Croydon, the wife 
of John Rhodes, Esy., of a daughter. 


MARRIED. 
On the 13th instant, at St. Mary's, Bryanstone Square, by the 


Ley F. Blake, B.A., curate, Francesco Berger, Eaq., of 
vt, liurloe Square, South Kensington, to Annie Lascelles, of 
York Street, Portman Square. No cards. 





The Orchestra: 


A REVIEW OF MUSIC & THE DRAMA. 


All communications to the Eprror to be addressed 
201, eger nt-street, Renta, Ww. 








LONDON, § SATU RDAY, AU au ST 2, 1864. 
The new comedy by Mr. “Arthur ‘Sketchley, 
“How will he get out of it?” which was played 
for the benefit of Mr. Charles Matthews on 
Iriday, is to open the St. James's season on the 
izth September. 





The Ullmann-Patti grand tour through Germany 
commences about the lst October. It is stated a 
contract has been signed between the director 
and Malle. Carlotta Patti for an engagement of 
four years more. 

The New Theatre Company, limited, for the 
erection of a theatre in Liverpool, is not doing 
much, but the Birkenhead Theatre (also limited) 
opens in October under Mr. Henderson’s manage- 
ment. 





Wachtel has lately met with a slight discom- 
fiture in Vienna. In playing in “ Die Stumme von 
Portici” (Masaniello) he became unaccountably 
hoarse, and lost voice altogether, so that the third 
act could not proceed, and the audience were 
turned out. 





English opera in America, judging from the 
New York papers, appears to be going the lan- 
guishing way of English opera in England; and 
American critics evince a tone of contemptuous 
enjoyment at its struggling efforts to maintain 
a position. 





The papers announce the death of Giuseppe 
Scoppa, verging on four-score years, the pre. 
decessor of Coccia and Costa, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre. Since his retirement from the theatre, 
Signor Scoppa has resided in London, giving 
lessons in singing. 





Mr. Alfred Mellon’s Concerts continue to attract 
crowds to Covent Garden. Mr. Patey has been 


Roamer,” 
| encored. The performance of the vocal quartet, 


with such effect as “te be nightly 





osbroke, Mrs. Dixon, Mr. Mathison and 
| Mr. ¢c haplin Henry, is, of course, artistic, but what 
with the vast area of the theatre and the selection 
of difficult works, their appearances have not yet 
proved effective. The remainder of the program 
and the rest of the executants remain as before. 





Mr. German Reed opens on Monday, the 29th 
inst., with Mr. Balfe’s “Sleeping Queen,” and an 
operetta of Offenbach’s. The cast includes Miss 
Poole, Mr. Whiffin, Mr. Wilkinson, and a new 
soprano, of whose vocal and histrionic skill we 
are assured, 

There is every probability of an English Opera 
Season at Her Masesty’s THearre this winter, 
under the direction of Mr. Harrison, late of 
Covent Garden. Weare not in a position to go 
into particulars, but we understand that nego- 
ciations are in progress with some of the leading 
national artists. 





The case of Mrs. Augusta Bristow and Mr. 
Henry Bateman is to be tried at the Middlesex 
Sessions, which commence on Monday next. Pro- 
bably the case—in the event of its being proceeded 
with at all—will be called on the Tuesday or 
Wednesday in that week. There are rumours in 
the theatrical world that arrangements will be 
made by which it will quietly drop. 





The stars that shone so brightly during the 
season in a common sphere, are scattered far and 
wide over the Continental horizon. Madlle. Patti 
is at Boulogne, Gassier has followed Tamberlik to 
Madrid, Mario has arrived in Florence, Junca is on 
his way to Trieste, Mdlle. Battu is at Baden- 
Baden, and Mdme. Harriers-Wippern has returned 
to Berlin; while Santley, to the shame of our 
musical caterers, is lost to the English season. 

A continental contemporary asserts that Mr. 
Gye has made an engagement with the three 
Pattis for next season—Adelina, Carlotta, and 
Amalia. “ Zauberflite’’ is to be done, with Adelina 
as Pamina, Carlotta as the Queen of Night, and 
Amalia as Papagena. The chance of hearing 
Adelina and Carlotta together, our contemporary 
maliciously adds, will make people accept Amalia 
thrown into the bargain. Mr. Gye has arranged 
with Director Ullmann for the appearance of 
Carlotta. 





The performance of “ Jessy Lea” at the Crystal 
Palace, on Saturday, with the old cast, viz., Miss 
Robertine Henderson, Miss Poole, Mr. Whiffin, 
and Mr. Wilkinson, only demonstrated that it is 
ridiculous to attempt any lyrical performance 
whatever at the Palace without a theatre or 
concert-room built for the purpose. In addition 
to squalling babies, crowds tiptoeing in vain to 
hear, echoes and currents everywhere, and a per- 
fectly impossible area to fill with one human voice, 
the performers were only supported by a piano- 
forte accompaniment. If the Directors wish 
operettas to be done there—and it is surely the 
most attractive entertainment they can offer their 
visitors—why don’t they provide a proper place 
for it? 





We have this week received a number of letters 
—which we think it unnecessary to print—en- 
quiring what are to be the opening operas at 
Covent Garden, and what artists will sing them. 
To neither of these queries can we give the 
slightest satisfactory answer. Nothing is an- 
nounced; and rumour succeeds rumour in the 
most objectless and aimless way. Now it is 
Hatton’s opera; now Benedict’s “ Lily of Killar- 
ney ;”” now an English version of “ Le Prophéte.” 
We shall only content ourselves with giving out 
the last bran new brwit that Macfarren’s “ Hel- 
vellyn” is to open the ball. It is not probable 





added to the vocal strength, and sings “I'ma 


that the company will be in a position to open 





ROBSON. 





He was not an old man, when he died, but 
Freperick Rosson had made a name in his art, 
which most men begin slowly to acquire at the 
age when he laid down art and life itself. He 
had worked up to his position by dint of hard 
labour, and his upward way was illumined by the 
bright flashes of genius so well-known as apper- 
taining to him, that when men met the same 
touches of genius elsewhere, they said, “ This is 
Rosson’s art, this reminds one of Rogson.” He 
had struck out a path for himself, and was master 
of it, and became a type and exemplar which few 
cared to follow. He saw the wondrous incongruity 
of life; marked out the wildest humour dovetailed 
with the tenderest sorrow; knew that laughter 
and tearfulness were almost indissoluble in the 
world, and that the actor who would show life 
fully, must portray both in all the extravagance 
of their connection. He could make you weep 
at the infinite pathos of broken-down weary 
humanity, and just as the tears began to flow, 
the merest swerve from the sublime would set an 
audience in tearful laughter. There was some- 
thing of prophetic intuition in the spirit with 
which he, a young man, forestalled and imagined 
age. To see him acting tottering senility with 
the years and their sorrows gathered behind him 
in pathetic retrospect, was never to imagine that 
the old actor before the weeping house was a 
lusty man of four decades. Yet he never reached 
old age, though he walked in it every night. 
Perhaps it was so ordained that because he had 
thus fore-imagined time he should never rightly 
experience it; yet it was sad to see him gradually 
break up; and, while he had scarce reached 
middle-age, become the bowed and helpless victim 
of senility. 

The news of his death came suddenly, but not 
so unexpectedly as it might have come in the case 
of many another man not so eminent or great as 
him. His failing health and growing infirmities 
had removed him much from the presence of the 
public, and accustomed people to regard Rosson 
as lost to the stage. He was weak, and fell into 
temptation, as many another genius has before 
him; perhaps that artificial exaltation of his 
spirit required exalting physical means. Indul- 
gence produced the inevitable effect of deteriorat- 
ing both mental and material power; and the 
Rosson of later times was no longer the wondrous 
Rosson of burlesque. He grew frail in sad 
earnest, who had worn frailty asa garb. His old 
worn-out men were still faithful to nature, but 
his still-life was feeble too, and Rogson was a fail- 
ing man. The sadness of this has culminated in 
his untimely death. Peace to his memory! It 
refined human nature to see his delineations of 
what was saddest, and at the same time quaintest 
in life; it may-refine it yet to think of him, whom 
all have associated with unbounded humour, lying 
in an unnoticed grave. 








THE MORALS OF AMERICAN ART. 





Goop and bad things come to us from the other 
side of the Atlantic, and in art matters it would 
be unfair to deny the merit of many importations. 
One is not accustomed to look very favourably on 
American art, especially musical art, for the 
state of music there is generally regarded as very 
far below the English level, poor indeed as that is 
in the eyes of our Continental neighbours. It is 
characteristic, by the way, of nations generally, 
that each country is disposed to sneer at the 
musical taste of the rest. Italy from her high 
elevation looks contemptuously down on the 
nations to her north; Germany despises England; 
France hates Germany; England Jooks pityingly 
across the waste of waters, and wonders whether 
America is as badly off as ever; while the 
Americans, perhaps, if their opinion was asked 
concerning English opera, would give it with 
more force than civility, but with equal truth as 





before the end of October. 


force. But the fact remains that few musical 
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imports arrive by the Cunard line. Certain names 
are known here, and some emanations do arrive ; 
the name of Fry is occasionally suggestive of a 
new opera, and WoLLENHAUPT’s compositions lie 
on the drawing-room tables. We hear of, but 
fortunately do not see, masses of denunciatory 
composition, wedded to frantic but feeble verse, 





and expressive of the pious hatred of brother 
American who lives in the North, to brother 
American who lives in the South. From “ The 
“ Battle Shriek of Freedom,” downwards or up- 
wards, the pitiful war has been a rife theme for 
patriots and panderers. Further than knowing 
one or two of these waifs, and such elegancies as 
“ Dixey’s Land” and “ Old John Brown,” popular 
a couple of years ago, knowledge of American 
musical art scarcely goes. 

In the drama it is little different. True, Miss 
BATEMAN comes to us in beauty of, a Columbian 
type—nay, with the very transatlantic accent 
sitting gracefully on her tongue (we knew not 
how graceful it could be, until we heard her); 
and Mr. E. A. Sornern, though an Englishman, 
is divided between two nationalities by having 
earnedan Americanreputation. Nowandthen great 
Western stars are announced, and arrive with a 
flourish of trumpets—chiefly, however, in the 
provinces; and amiable specimens they are of 
the dramatic art, and rather dangerous withal in 
any but a strongly built theatre, for their ranting 
is calculated to “bring down the house” in a 
literal sense, and disheartens even the gallery. 
We have American stars occasionally, who rise in 
the provinces, and usually set there—notably Miss 
IizLEN WESTERN, whose engagement, painstaking 
as the poor young lady evidently was, was fatal to 
most managers. Nevertheless, we should be loth 
to deny that good things come out of America. 

But there is a depth of degradation in the 
(rama which England has not yet reached, and 
which she hopefully never will, however common 
may be that degradation beyond the seas. It 
would be needless to allude to anything so dis- 
tasteful, were we not menaced with an invasion of 
impurity against which we cannot but protest. A 
notice has been circulated through the newspapers 
of London—our own journal among others—that an 
American sensation actress, a Miss ADAH MEUTHEN 
o: Menxen (for the name is variously spelt) is 
about to appear at Astley’s in the equestrian play 
of “ Mazeppa.” We donot know the nature of 
this performance in which Mazeppa is played by a 
female; but we read what a New York contempo- 
ruvy says of similar exhibitions on the other side 
the ocean. ‘It is called,” says Watson’s Weekly 
Art Journal, speaking of the type alluded to, “the 
“ naked drama. It is of native growth, not trans- 
“planted from the shores of Italy, France, or 
“Spain, but reared upon American soil, and 
“countenanced and nurtured by the people of 
“this land. There are at this time several 
‘females who are drawing crowded houses, par- 
‘ticularly in the West, by exhibiting themselves 
“ almost in a state of nudity, fastened to the back 
‘of a horse; and we defy the most partial to 
assert that one of these possesses any claim 
upon the suffrages of their audiences, but a 
shameless exhibition of themselves in a manner 
‘ disgusting and degrading. We make occasional 
‘ forays, in print, about the impropriety of con- 
‘cert saloons; but will any sane person assume 
that they are half so demoralising as the out- 
‘rages upon decency we have described? We 
venture to affirm that they are not, and are only 
‘to be defended from the fact that there are, in 
‘all large communities, natures so degraded, 
‘ whose desires are limitless for evil, and whom it 
“is impossible to fashion into even an outward 
“ show of respect for the forms of decency.” 

It is to be hoped for the sake of decency, and 
for the sake of the reputation in which Mr. E. T. 
Suir stands, that the exhibition at Astley’s is 
far from anything of this degraded order. We 
repeat that we know nothing yet of the actress’s 
merits or the character of the piece, and therefore 
do not attempt to anticipate the event. But there 


‘ 
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have beenimported manycorruptions from America 
already, corruptions in language, in religion, or at 
least that superstition which does duty for it—in 
art. It would be the more painful therefore to 
have to point out toa London manager that the 
public morals are not yet so sunk as to tolerate a 
performance which would be hooted everywhere 
save in a Yankee audience or among their kindred 
spirits in a Sepoy community. 





“THE CONTINENT. 





[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. ] 
Paris, August 17. 

The first representation of “ La Liberté dea 
Thédtres” was given at the Variétés on Wednesday 
last week. It is an amusing collection of drolleries 
of all kinds. As to the plot itself, it amounts to 
nearly nothing; but as there must be some sort of 
method even in dramatic madness, we may suppose 
the story to be this :—An ambitious pastrycook of 
theatrical proclivities wishes to take advantage of 
the new law by opening a theatre of his own; but 
his neighbours, the grocer and the butcher, have 
formed a similar idea, and hence a comical competi- 
tion between these and other managers desirous of 
securing the services of a lot of good, bad, and in- 
different artists, assembled in a coffee-house, who 
are sold by auction and knocked down to the highest 
bidder by Mdme. Duval, who, armed with a punch- 
ladle for a hammer, selis off her lots with great 
vigour. This gives occasion for much drollery, 
as each artist has to give a specimen of his or her 
dramatic or musical powers. The successful com- 
petitor starts a Thédtre Restaurant, in which the 
pleasures of the table are enjoyed along with those 
of the drama—each dish being served up with its 
corresponding artist—soup with the soprano, veal 
with the jeune premier, roast beef with the basso, 
and soon. The piece played before this gourman- 
dising audience is ‘‘ Don Quixote,” windmills and 
all, which is interrupted in a pathetic part by 
Dulcinea, who has got hungry at the sight of so 
much good fare, and refuses to do more without her 
dinner. Then followed an opera, the ‘ Violon 
Enchanté,” in which M. Hervé, as Cabacino, per- 
sonates an ‘enraged musician,” as chef d’orchestre, 
in an amusing manner, and Mdlle. Vernet, an 
actress of Lyons, plays an air on the violin with 
a masterly execution ; but the tenor has fallen ill, 
and so we have a guignol—the puppets, as large as 
life, representing in laughable style Lemaitre, Beau- 
vallet, and other well-known artists. Then follows 
a ballet admitting pretty scenery, with a real 
fountain in the centre, the leaping waters of which 
are illuminated by electric light in brilliant colours, 
producing the well-known effect. After that, we 
have the rehearsal (in costume) of an extravagant 
military drama of the Cirque Impérial kind. The 
whole ends by a grand ballet in honour of thea- 
trical liberty, in which there are characteristic 
dances of all nations. The piece, as you perceive 
by this short description, is very amusing from 
beginning to end, and promises to have a long run, 
being full of fun and laughter. 

The national féte, the “St. Napoléon” came off 
with the greatest ¢éclat; for many years there has 
not been seen in Paris so great a crowd of 
foreigners of all nations as assembled on Monday 
last. It was quite an invasion, in which the 
English had the chief part. Everywhere you met 
with characteristic English faces, and as far as 
could be judged everybody seemed delighted. You 
may fancy how the theatres and places of public 
amusement were crowded, everywhere full houses. 
The open air concerts were the chief attraction, 
and as is every year the case, the Emperor had 
ordered spectacle gratis at all the theatres. The 
Opera gave “Guglielmo Tell;” the Frangais, 
“ Esther ;’ the Gymnase, “Don Quichotte ;” the 
Vaudeville, Le Roman d’uu jeune homme pauvre;” 
the Variétés, “ La Liberté des Théatres ;’’ the Palais 
Royal, “ Les diables roses ;” the Porte St. Martin, 
“La tour de Nesle, and so on; in short, the doors 
of all theatres were opened gratuitously to the 
Parisians. In the chief theatre a cantata was 








performed, composed for the occasion. All the 





representations took place during the day-time, 
and beginning at one o'clock. I happened to pass 
the Grand Opera at eight o'clock in the morning, 
and was rather surprised to see several thousand 
persons of both sexes anxiously waiting for ad- 
mission into the building, and this spectacle 
repeated itself everywhere. You are undoubtedly 
aware that the Parisians are passionately fond of 
theatrical performances, and do not object to 
faire la queue during five or six hours, especially 
when there is admission gratis. 

Rossini, who is just now the object of a well- 
deserved commemoration in his birthplace, Pesaro, 
has been honoured by the mperor with the 
decoration of grand officier de la Légion Vhonneur, 
of which order he has been commandeur since 
1849. It is rumoured that M. Lemmens and 
Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington are en route for 
Paris, in order to give some private recitals in 
the atelier of MM. Cavaillé-Coll, the well-known 
organ builders. 

The Opera Comique is to open its doors on the 
25th inst., with “Zara” and “ L’Eclair.” Among 
other novelties to be done in the winter season 
there is a work, in two acts, by H. Semet, entitled 
“ Pulcinella,” the libretto by M. Sauvage. A new 
three-act opera, from the pen of Victor Massé, is 
to be produced next season at the Théitre Lyrique, 
with Mdme. Carvalho in the chief part ; also anew 
work, “ Ivan le Terrible,” by M. Rijet, the composer 
of “Le Pécheur de Perles,” is shortly to be put in 
rehearsal. 

It is rumoured that M. Bagier has engaged six 
tenors for the forthcoming season—Fraschini, 
Negrini, Nicalini, Corsi, Baragli, and Naudin. 
The last named, however, I learn from good 
source, has been engaged for the tenor part of 
Meyerbeer’s “ L’ Africaine.”” The gross receipts at 
all the theatres and places of public amusements 
in Paris amounted, during the month of July, to 
36,0001. 





An esteemed contributor sends us the following 
additional news-notes from Paris, under date of 
the 17th :— 

Rossini’s approaching “ hommage”’ has caused a 
multitude of anecdotal paragraphs about him to 
crop up on all sides, and art-talk is all Rossinian. 
I was present last Sunday morning at an impro- 
vised matinée musicale at his villa in Passy. Frl. 
Wieck, the well known pianist, tutor of the 
celebrated Clara Shumann, had been introduced 
to Rossini through Signor Marchisi; for Rossini 
being very fond of pianoforte players, has asked 
that gentleman to introduce all the foreign 
pianists passing through Paris who are known to 
him. On the Sunday alluded to Fri. Wieck 
played several pieces both ancient and modern to 
the satisfaction of the great composer; who pre- 
sented her with his photograph, with an inscription 
“ A sa Collégue Mdlle. Wieck, souvenir de G. Ros- 
sini.” On the same occasion I heard a splendid so- 
prano singer, Frl. Eggling, prima donna at the 
Theatre Royal, Brunswick, who has come to Paris 
to finish under the celebrated Mdme. Marchesi, 
Rossini’s great protégée. The young and hand- 
some songstress first warbled some really difficult 
variations by the German composer Herr Proch, 
of Vienna, accompanied on the piano by her 
master. Rossini was so enchanted, that he sat at 
the piano, and himself accompanied his immortal 
romance from “ Jell”—‘ Sombres Foréts.” It 
was a real treat. How serious and inspired 
the great man looks when playing his own music ! 
Rossini told me he had heard Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington the day before, and he expressed the 
highest admiration of her beautiful execution. 
She sang an aria of Hiindel, one piece from the 
“ Soirées Musicales” of Rossini, and the “ Variations 
de Rode.” 

“ L’ Aventurier” is the title of a new opera to be 
produced next winter at the Théitre Lyrique. 
The libretto is from H. George’s pen, and the 
music by the Composer-Prince, Giuseppe Ponia- 
towski. I suppose you have read the announce- 
ment of M. Jaime Fils concerning the building of a 
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new theatre on the Boulevard de Belleville, by 
means of English money, for the performance of 
the chefs d'wuvre du thédtre Anglais, ancien et 
modern! What is the meaning of it all ? 

Berlioz has been made Officier de la Légion 
d’Honneur, and Father Rossini Grande Croin of 
the same order. 


FraNnkKForT, 18 August. 
Frankfort is hot and poky during saummer—from 
the T'aunus-Bahn to the Judengasse. One gets 
tired of the Zeil, and tired of playing dominoes in 
the Café Milani and drinking Punschessenz, and 
tired of coming across the statue of Giitenber~ at 
every turn. Then Frankfort has a primitive nabit 
of going to bed about nine o'clock, and if one has 
been to the theatre, one emerges after it is all 
over on a city of the dead apparently, with not a 
soul in the streets but the night-watchers, whom 
Sir William Don's favourite amusement was to 
carry into his apartments on the first floor and 
drop through the window into the street. These 
idiotic old men are the only guardians of the city; 
and not a place is open but the Café Milani again, 
with more dominoes and more Punschessenz—the 
last a composition of lemon juice and moist sugar, 
which, with the addition of luke-warm water, con- 
stitutes a cup which neither cheers nor inebriates. 
In short, Frankfort is regarded as « national mis- 
take at this time of year, and such people as can 
get out of it, do so, even though they only get as 
far as Homburg, where there is at least gaming, 
not to speak of musical dissipation. And Frank- 
fort is left to the Jews and the bourgeoisie of the 
Zeil and the English tourists bent upon seeing 
everything, and imbued with some hazy idea that 
Frankfort is the capital of Germany—a notion 
that is strenuously opposed by every German 
living. Meanwhile the town goes to Hom- 
burg, the Italian company from Cologne goes 


to Homburg, and there they have opera re- 
presentations—to wit ‘‘ T'rovatore,” “Lucia,” and 
“Il Barbiere ;"" and it is here that La Vitali has 
obtained an immense success. People who came 


and heard her would not believe that a mere 
child could be so clever—for Vitali is about 
twenty years, which is not old in Germany, 
though Gretchen was only fifteen, when she 
walked home from church; and Werner’s Char- 
lotte was—I cannot precisely say how old, but 
admittedly a bread-and-butter miss. In the 
“ Miserere”’ she sang the largo in a way that 
people said reminded them of Grisi—especially 
reminded those people who had not heard Grisi 
in the “ Miserere.” In fact Vitali and Lablache 
have been reaping a harvest of bouquets and 
praise. A few days before Vitali arrived, Carlotta 
Patti had appeared on the same stage. On 
Vitali’s arrival, a fierce faction arose between 
the students on the merits of the two artists— 
some éspousing Carlotta’s side, some deciding 
for Vitali. Argument among German students 
usually leads to one result—an idiotic duel, 
where the aim of each combatant is to slice off 
a nose or cut a diagonal furrow through his 
adversary's face; after which honour is satisfied. 
So a Patti-Vitali duel actually came off, and half- 
a-dozen long-haired idiots dressed in theatrical 
smoking-caps and broidered jackets, went out 
auf den Wald, and slashed at each other with the 
heavy-handled Schliger, until one was sliced down 
the face; though whether Carlotta or her rival 
triumphed, appears uncertain. 

Ems has been lucky in the production of two 
successes lately: primarily Offenbach’s opera, and 
more recently the piece of L. Deffés, the “Boz of 
Wonders.” The piece is bufa, full of impossible 
adventures, very amusing, and provoking laughter 
from beginning to end; and the music is said to 
be lively and original. The principals are MM. 
Désiré, Guyot, and Pelva, and Mdlle. Taffanel. 
But the Ems theatrical season closes almost 
immediately, and “ Lischen und Fritzchen” will 
close it. The “ Lotus Flower,” is an opera by Jules 
Barbier and Prosper Pascal. Pascal has sustained 
in this last work the reputation made in his 


|“ Cabaret des Amours,” and the couplets are 
, replete with some pleasing and original harmonies. 
There is little doing in Berlin. Gunz is at the 
Victoria Theatre, where he sings in the “‘ White 
| Lady” the part of George Brown, and achieves 
| glory. The réle is by no means an easy one, 
especially to singers who have no formed falsetto, 
and are necessitated to sing the whole part with 
chest notes; for such the réle of George Brown is 
as difficult as the most heroic tenor’s part. But to 
a singer whose exquisitely modulated voice em- 
braces all the registers, it is entirely different, and 
Gunz is one of these; with him the most delicate 
effects of light and shade, the clearest falsetto, 
the most artistic harmony and equability are mere 
matters of every-day routine. It is the ordinary 
work of life to him, and Gunz is ever greater than 
his work. 

A catastrophe has happened to the Meyerbeer 
festival in Vienna, just as the committee for 
|earrying it out had completed the arrangements. 
| Herr Schmid, who was to have sung Marcel, has 
| fallen ill with inflammation of the throat, so that 
he cannot leave Switzerland before at least the 
15th. The “ Huguenots” has therefore been 
given up, and another opera of Meyerbeer’s 
decided on. Here however is the difficulty. None 
cf the artists or committee-members engaged 
can agree what the substitute shall be, and the 
Meyerbeer festival promises to go the bad way of 
English tercentenaries. 

Every musical circle in Madrid knows the dis- 
tinguished amateur named Rosario Zapater, and 
her magnificent soprano voice, and knows too that 
she ranks among artists of the best established 
reputation. But it is not only in Madrid that 
Rosario has taken up a position, for a few years 
ago during a stay with her family in Paris she 
came across Rossini, who immediately became 
enthousiasmé with her singing. Rossini, by the 
way, is always enthousiasiné with some artist—now 
Sherrington, now Wieck. The maestro was en- 
raptured with the fair Spaniard and added some- 
thing to the cavatinas from the “ Barber” and 
“ Semiramide,” and dedicated the ornamentation 
to the senora Zapater. But the senora, “ artist 
of heart and of faith,” as the Libertad assures 
us, “does not confine herself to the cultiva- 
tion of song; for long she has familiarised herself 
with the language of Dante, of Petrarch, of 
Ariosto, of ‘I'asso:” shortly expressed, she knows 
Italian, and the Libertad prefers a Victor-Hugovian 
mode of saying so. Further, she has produced 
some small volumes of Italian poetry, the titles 
of which the Libertad is not permitted to divulge, 
but in which the genius exhibited is worthy to 
follow the footsteps of Felice Romani and Cam- 
paramo. In fact her talent attracted the attention 
of Meyerbeer, who offered to write a morceau for 
her album, on condition that she wrote the verse ; 
to which she agreed, and “Jl primo amore” was 
the result, on which the Libertad felicitates itself 
and Spain immensely. It was one of the last 
compositions of Meyerbeer. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS OF ART-LIFE 
IN LONDON. 
xv. 


Tue BOHEMIAN BABBLETH OF GREEN FIELDS— 
or CROQUET AND THE ANTHROPOGLOSSOS—OF 
BOOKS, NOTABLY “Enoch ARDEN”—HE PATTETH 
TENNYSON ON THE BACK CRITICALLY — HE 
GOETH TO HAsSTINGS—EATETH A BREAKFAST— 
AND MEETETH THE PROFESSION—RAVING MAD. 


There is no music going on now (writes our 
own Bohemian) that I haven’t noticed many 
times, and no dramatic news except that a few 
frantic melodramas are delighting audiences and 
orange-peel at transpontine theatres. Mrs. Brown 
is still going daily to “the play” at the Egyptian 


Hall. And the Anthropoglossos, speaking in a 
Whitechapel accent, is astonishing maiden ladies, 
and persons from the country. Talking of the 
country your Bohemian is thirsting for green 
fields, but the unfeeling world, the world that 








ever slights genius and is specially spiteful 
therefore to the B., will not allow him that 
modicum of pecuniary support, which is neces- 
sary to a trip into Arcadia. Farewell then 
visions of grasshoppers and croquet, dreams of 
betwitching tootsicums, and lounges upon velvet 
lawns. Not for me the pleasant pastime of archery, 
and the mild cigar with some congenial curate 
thereafter. Curates, it may be observed, are 
especially great at archery, as indeed they are at 
anything that induces flirtation, and a curate is 
always so easily amused! The emptiest-headed 
young lady can talk brilliantly on an archery 
ground, and the infatuated Rev. Silkington 
Shinyface thinks Miss Araminta the wisest as 
well as the fairest of her sex when she misquotes 
Tennyson, and rather thinks Ruskin wrote on 
Cochin China. Talking of Tennyson, I have 
carefully read his new book, and as there is no 
news I. may as well talk literature. Well, of 
course the book is very good; everything that the 
Laureate gives us is, but still there are one or two 
things that remind us of his mild fit of lunacy in 
“Maud.” “The Ringlet” is quite unworthy his 
pen, and the northern farmer's partiality for his 
ale, reminds one of the gentleman celebrated in 
the ancient lyric, who liked “‘a drop of good beer.” 
But there is an immense amount of writing that 
no one but Tennyson could have given us. Some 
descriptions, vivid and poetical to a high degree ; 
and, above all, there is the old charm about his 
exquisite blank verse. Milton himself never used 
the measure with such music and subtlety— 
though it may be rank heresy to say so; but I 
am getting too critical, and must turn to other 
experiences than my afternoon siesta, and quiet 
weed over Moxon’s New Green Volume. 
I must now mention the 
‘* One oasis in the dust and death of city life” 


(Tennyson still haunts one, you see) and confess 
that I have had one day out, as a domestic servant 
I believe denominates a holiday. But unlike the 
aforesaid domestic who invariably has her 
“young man,” I, alas! had no young woman, no 
confiding creature to hang on my arm, and imbibe 
harmless fluids, such as lemonade and raspberry 
vinegar and the like. I was away from town and 
was at Hastings. I’m not going to mention the 
hotel which I honoured with my presence, for it 
would be invidious. My name however is written 
in a fine literary hand in the visitors’ book: I may 
here say in the strictest confidence that the name 
immediately above it is Charles Tomkins, Coml., 
which I fancy means “ Bagman,” as it is written 
in the peculiarly flourishy copperplaty commercial 
hand, known only to “one Mr. Blank.” It is 
sufficient to say I arrived at my hotel, and after 
a slight breakfast, two mutton cutlets and tomata 
sauce, four eggs, some ham, a shade of tongue, 
and a little marmalade—I am never a great eater 
—I “sallied forth,” I believe that is the correct 
expression, and seeking the usual ‘sequestered 
nook,” I lay down; and taking out my pipe and 
bird’s eye, composed myself for a quiet day of utter 
idleness and intense vacuity. Under such cireum- 
stances, the proper thing to do was to soliloquize, 
and I accordingly did so. ‘‘ How sweet,” I said, 
is the face of nature! It is so absurdly unlike the 
professional face, that it is quite refreshing to look 
at it.” Having said this, I did look at it—indeed, 
1 rather think I slept for half an hour under the 
serene influences of sky and sea, and (incidentally) 
of my breakfast. When I awoke I again lighted 
my pipe, and abandoned myself to meditation ; but 
I could not feel so serene as before ; for some unex- 
plained reason I felt as if an unbenign influence 
was at work in the atmosphere around me, which 
rendered me unhappy and uncomfortable. What it 
was I could not make out, till at last a thought 
struck me. ‘‘Aha!” I said, and I slapped my 
head, then my breast, and finally my pocket, in 
true melodramatic ff§hion. “ It must be the pro- 
fession!” ‘The thought was an awful one! and 
I shivered audibly! my clothes rustled like quailing 
leaves; but I dismissed the fears as foolish ones, for 
where I asked myself could the profession be when 
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nothing but earth, air, sea, and sky, with a glimpse 
of ocean, are visible? So I continued smoking 
placidly—when suddenly there was borne on the 
breeze a sound as of a tragedian in hysterics, a/ 
howl, a burst of very bad Shakspeare; and with a! 
leap over the bushes behind me, a seedy figure dropt | 
in a heaprat my feet. I nearly fainted; but re- 
covered myself boldly, and prepared to face even 
amid the beauties of nature the Horrors of the 
Profession. 

And the horrors were more horrible than ever, 
for they were embodied in the most objectionable 
individual I ever saw in my life. He was clothed, 
but I will not venture to say he wasin his right mind. 
He had a long dark coat on and long dark trowsers, 
what once had been a hat, but was now not even 
acap. I trembled. He eyed me all over sternly, 
and then said with provoking coolness—“ Pro-fess- 
ional! Of course! I played at the Globe Theatre 
in the days of Billy Shakespeare!” “Oh! did you,” 
I said, “I don’t doubt it,” for he was certainly 
mad. 

“Yes,” he replied, “and you were but a foot- 
light in those days!” 

I respectfully declined the honour, but he went 
on violently. ‘Yes, a vile footlight—a footlight 
with the worst of characters.” 

I couldn’t stand this, so I mildly said, “ No, no.” 
He did not notice my remark, but quietly took my 
pipe out of my mouth, and commenced playing 
with an old-fashioned dagger which seemed to 
come out of his boots, or I should have resented 
the insult. He then rose and began feeling in my 
pockets for some more tobacco, prodding me play- 
fully at the same time in the sides with the 
dagger. I sat perfectly still, and he filled his pipe 
and smoked placidly, after attempting to light a 
vesuvian in my face, which I strenuously objected 
to. A conversation followed which I shall detail 
in a future letter, for it has left such an impres- 
sion on my mind, that I cannot now write of my 
sorrows and the insults he heapedon me. It may 
be asked why I did not resent them; but I am ter- 
ribly afraid of madmen, and he was one of the 
most violent description; I draw a veil for a time 
over my woes, merely saying that my friend is 
now enjoying the hospitality of Colney Hatch. 





[From the foregoing epistle, written too in the 
shakiest of hands, we are inclined to think our 
Bohemian will not long be separated from the 
friend in question.—Ep. ] 








THE OPERA COMPANY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—Your correspondent “J.C.” has slightly 
mistaken me. I did not charge the new Company 
with favouritism. Neither did I make an in- 
correct assertion with regard to the different 
articles upon the new Company. In the first 
place, I simply hoped that the executive of the 
Company would not by their acts draw upon them- 
selves the charge of favouritism; in fact, I dis- 
tinctly stated that I did not mean to infer that 
there was the slightest ground for such a charge. 
In the second place, I merely asserted (what I 
knew to be correct) that nearly every article I had 
read upon the subject of the English Opera Com- 
pany had coupled with it the names of three or 
four gentlemen as the composers on whose works 
the new Company must rest its hopes of success; 
and that others who felt an interest in the estab- 
lishment of a National Opera began to fear a 
little cliquism, and I simply suggested a hearing 
of the different works sent in before coming to a 
conclusion. For my part, I think it both unwise 
and unjust to mention any names on so critical a 
subject until the Committee shall have issued a 
prospectus of their arrangements for the season ; 
at any rate, I cannot consider it fair to bring (in 
connection with the Company) three or four 
names before the public, while others who may be 
equally as clever are kept in the background. 
But I do not charge the new Company with this— 


far from it, I should hope (for the success of the 


| undertaking) that there is too much wisdom and 
| kind feeling pervading the Committee to allow of 


| such an injudicious proceeding. No, my opinion 
is, that the articles I have alluded to have eman- 
ated from the friends of the gentlemen whose 
|names are published, and who in their hearts 
| sincerely wish for the truth of what they write. 
I would advise all who have sent in operas for 
acceptance to rest their claims upon the merits of 
their works; if they have the real stuff in them, 
and the Committee do their duty (of which there 
can be no doubt), they can have little or nothing 
to fear. And now, sir, I cannot help expressing 
my intense surprise at the announcement con- 
tained in “A SHAREHOLDER's”’ letter last week, 


inaugurating the advent of a national Opera with 
the productions of two foreign composers. If this 
is true, it is certainly paying English tastes and 
English composers a very poor compliment. 
What! are none of the works sent in worthy of 
opening the home about to be established for 
them? A paradox! Here have we been for the 
last I don’t know how many years, ayitating and 
struggling to form a home for English composers, 
and now that we have nearly arrived at the de- 
sired haven, we find the cup of joy is dashed 
from our lips. After all the noise made, we can- 
not find an English composer worthy—or into 
whose hands we can safely trust—the inaugu- 
ration of our National monument. English opera, 
where are your champions, Messrs. Hatton, Mori, 
Smart, Wallace, and Balfe now? O monstrous! 
this cannot be true; “A SHAREHOLDER” must 
certainly have been misled; some one has been 
poking fun at him. I trust in next week’s 
Orchestra I shall read a positive denial of such a 
glaring inconstancy.—I remain, &e. 
Farr Puay. 
—_-—__—_@____- — 


A HINT FOR ENGLISH OPERA. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—If not too late, permit me to offer a hint 
to the Directors of the English Opera Company. 
The celebrated composer Auber wrote about 
twenty of his operas for an English prima donna 
(Miss Hunt, now Mdme. Thillon). ,Many of these 
operas have never \been performed in England. 
Mdme. Thillon is residing in Devonshire; a short 
time ago she sung at a concert at Torquay, and 
was as fascinating as ever. Am I sufficiently 
explicit? If so, I remain, sir, your most obedient 
servant, Paut REEcE. 

171, New Bond Street, W., ‘ 

August 17, 1864. 
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ROSSINI’S ARIETTES. 








To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—I observe mention made, in a recent 
number of The Orchestra, of two songs of Rossini’s 
which have lately been given to the world by a 
respectable English publisher as new composi- 
tions of the Maestro’s, and as expressly composed 
for Adelina Patti. They are called respectively, 
« Ariette espagnole”’ and “ La Veuve Andalusienne.” 
You may be interested to hear the history of 
these compositions, and the honourable com- 
mercial spirit which has made them public. I 
called on Rossini the other day, and happening to 
mention what I had noticed in your journal 
relative to the publication of the Ariettes, asked 
him about them. The Maestro was highly dis- 
pleased that these songs were sent round the 
world as new compositions of his, and he told 
me he knew that they had been published in 
Paris some time ago, but had no idea that|f 
they were published in London. He was ad- 
ditionally annoyed to hear it. I asked him 
why he did not prohibit their publication 
and the “Cigno di Pesaro” replied, “ Why, I 
can’t exactly commence a law-suit against the 





Queen of Spain.” He had presented these melo- 


to the effect that the new Opera Company intend | ; 


dies to her Catholic Majesty, in the shape of an 
improvisation in her album, and the Queen gave 
them to a charity—some hospital or another, I 
know not what—whence they fell into the hands 
of some speculator, who has probably made a good 
thing out of them. 

Now sir, I respectfully submit that this history 
of a speculation is a disgrace to an honourable 
trade and an injury to art itself. Rossini knew 
well (none better) that these jottings were not 
suited to the public, for whom Rossini ought to 
know how to write, you will say. And he is 
highly displeased that money should be wrung out 
of his improvisations—not for the charity, but to 
satisfy the greed of some miserable speculator. 
I can vouch for the truth of what I state, for I had 
it from Rossini himself, with whom I am inti- 
mately acquainted. I enclose my card, and am 
yours, obediently, Musictan, 

Paris, Aug. 17, 1864. 





(This is an important question, not only from a 
legal but also from a moral point of view. As 
yet we express no opinion whatever on the 
transaction, trusting, although we confess some- 
what doubtfully, that some explanation will be 
forthcoming, sufficient to satisfy Signor Rossini, 
and, we may add, all other composers who write in 
ladies’ albums. We do not know how much was 
realised for continental copyright, but we know 
that Messrs. Chappell gave upwards of 1001. for 
the two ariettas.—Ep. | 


ys 
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UNKNOWN TALENT. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


Sir,—During the last few months I have read 
with great interest the different articles in the 
pages of The Orchestra on the establishment of an 
English Opera Company, and must confess to 
having had the same misgivings as your cor- 
respondent “ Farrpnay” in regard to cliquism, 
having been astonished in those articles to find 
but three or four names of young composers men- 
tioned in connection with the new company, 
knowing that others had sent in works for the 
approval and acceptance of the committee. How- 
ever, on reading your paper last Saturday, I was 
much pleased to find two other names added to the 
list of composers, viz., Dr. H. Deval and Mr. 
Stephens. Dr. Deval I have known for some 
years, and although his works may not be known 
in London, they are well known on the Continent, 
he having had several operas successfully produced 
both in Belgium and Germany. The names, as 
far as I can recollect, are “ Die Reuber,”* “ La 
Serenade,” and “Lilian.” Having had the plea- 
sure of hearing them and many other of his works, 
I can safely say they are brim-full of the right kind 
of melody to ensure the success of a composer; and 
I feel certain, should a London audience once 
have an opportunity of hearing him, his works 
will rank with those of our best lyric composers. 
I wish the new company every success, and feel 
certain that success awaits it, providing it is fairly 
and properly managed. Myself and many friends 
are anxious to support it by taking shares, but are 
waiting to learn somewhat more of the plans and 
intentions of the committee. Trusting you will 
kindly insert this in your journal, I remain, sir, 
yours respectfully, L. 1. PF. 

* Does the writer mean ‘‘ Réuber ?”—Ep, 





AssERTION WITHOUT PROOF.—Mr. Boaden, the 
author of several popular theatrical pieces, gave 
Drury Lane Theatre the title of a wilderness. 
This reaching the ears of Sheridan, he did not 
forget it, for a ashort time afterwards, he 
was requested to accept a tragedy, by Mr. 
Boaden: ‘* No, no;” said Sheridan, “ the wise and 
discreet author calls our house a wilderness— 
Now, I don’t mind allowing the oracle to have his 
opinion; but it is really too much for him to 
expect, that I will suffer him to prove his 








words.” 
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Provineal. 
——_»——_- 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS. } 


LIVERPOOL, 





Avaust 18ru. 
Liverpool has been, during the last few weeks, 


enduring a monetary spasm; a gasp for gold’; a 
fright lest everything should suddenly resolve itself 
into nothing. In fact we have had what is termed 





a panic, but we are told (now that the present 
danger seems about to depart) that this is only a| 
premonitory symptom of the fearful crash that is to | 
come. If the Times City Article and the Bank | 


Parlour can so arrange it, we may expect a rather | 
plentiful supply of these symptoms, for both one | 
and the other are determined, if possible, to terrify | 
this envied town; but let us trust that we may re- 
main as heretofore, a prototype of Bulwer’s model 
shysician—a calm intelligencer—moved assuredly, 
ut simply by compassion for the sufferings of our 
neivhbours. Meantime let us ask what is the pro- 
fessed object of their financial thunderbolts being 
hurled at Liverpool? Why does the T. C. A. re- 
iterate matutinally that money must go to fifteen 
per cent.’ And why always fifteen? Why not 
sixteen as a change? In seems that the wise men of 
Threadneedle-street, and their Delilah-betrayed 
mouthpiece have concluded that the engagements 
of the public, or rather their liabilities, are assum- 
ing far too gigantic proportions: that though 
inability may be limited, still if that limit be 
—as in many cases it undoubtedly is-—far be- 
youd the limit of shareholders’ purses why 
it might just ase well cease to exist at all. 
With which last we agree, and as Liverpool is 
regarded as the temple of speculation and the 
mother of limited liabilities, it is at our unfor- 
tunate city that these magnates more particularly 
point their warnings. Now under these really 
dreadful circumstances, can you expect the public 
to enjoy themselves and to patronise theatres, 
and to give fétes and pic-nies, to go on expensive 
tours, to buy jewellery, silks, laces, carriages, 
ete.? No; certainly not. Liverpool however, 
is not ordinary, and Liverpool cares not to fulfil 
your expectations. It therefore does all these 
things as usual, and declines to halt when the 
'l’. C. A. bids itdo so. 'Thus we have by no means 
a dull time here. For the last few weeks there 
has been no particular attraction at our theatres, 
and yet the houses have been good, while in 
the future there seem prospects of some really 
exciting events. We cannot have Stella Colas in 
the ‘* Monastery of St. Just,” which we don’t much 
regret, as the name is (we think), about the 
prettiest part of that young lady; but in her 
stead we shall have Kate Terry. And tell me, 
could anything be better? If you ever saw her 
in the ‘ Duke's Motto,” sir, I do not require a 
reply. Then Mr. Bateman’s daughter, is, of 
course, to visit us, and that great man, Mr. Bate- 
man’s daughter's papa, will also probably come, 
and though we consider ourselves pretty bright 
at most things, still he may be able to com- 
municate a few wrinkles with regard to puffing, 
which is, nevertheless, essentially an American 
branch of industry, though extensively practised 
in England. Operatically we shall, of course, 
have ‘l'ietjens the Glorious. We want nothing 
more. And probably if we did, we should not get 
it. When Patti first played here in opera, the 
pecuniary result was not encouraging, was it, Mr. 
Copeland? And really we don’t wonder, for it 
certainly requires nothing less than The Times 
to appreciate that lady's singing. The Currant 
Jelly,” which freezes in the Summer months, 
proposes relaxing on the 20th proximo, but we 
do not yet know what talent is engaged for the 
occasion. With all respect for the venerable 
Queen of Song, we beg to observe that we fear 
Madame Grisi is to be inflicted on us once more: 
this eruel act will probably be perpetrated by the 
Currant Jelly clique. Mr. Henderson will con- 
tinue to produce burlesques. Marie Wilton and 
Ada Swanborough are at present playing in the 
“Miller and his Men,” and the “ Maid and the 
Magpie” is to follow. While referring to Mr. 
Henderson's theatre, we may mention that his 
leading low comedian, Mr. Stoyle, is likely to be 
translated shortly to the Strand, where we have 
no doubt he will quickly assume a good position. 
His burlesque powers are not peculiarly excellent, 
but he has the capability of always amusing 
his audience. He will certainly be an improve- 
ment on Mr. Thorne, but we do not consider 
him equal to George Honey, who, by the by, 


* What & the meaning of this, our foorrespondent’s favourite 
D, 


sarcasm 1—F 








| is at present playing at our Amphitheatre in 


Brough’s “ Prince Amabel.” But in these trying 
times what is to become of the New Theatre 
Company, Limited? It has been said that in 
spite of the fine names paraded on the prospectus, 
the shares are not eagerly inquired for? This we 
cannot, however, believe. In fact anybody who is 
personally acquainted (as the writer happens to 
be) with the giant mind which consents for the 
time to act as secretary, will at once scout the 
idea of a slander. It assuredly cannot fail, but 
should it falter, a macte virtute, though quite unin- 
telligible to it, shall not be wanting to afford en- 
couragement. Meanwhile arrangements have 


the modesty of nature,” portrays the honest but 
unfortunate and bereaved parent with pathos 
and effect. The Sir Gerard Fane of Mr. Barsby 
is also creditable. It struck us, though, that the 
character of the roué would not be impaired by 
the infusion of some deeper shading. ‘The elder 
Brackenbury is not so well “done” as it deserves 
to be by Mr. Shepherd, while his son, Gilbert 
Brackenbury, is positively maltreated by Mr, 
Henry Fletcher, who should not content himself 
with a bare repetition of what the author has 
set down for him. If he would identify himself 
a little more with the feelings and aspirations 
of the part he represents, he might succeed in 





been concluded with Mr. Henderson, by which the 
Birkenhead Theatre will be opened in October next. 
This theatre is also a limited liability. We don’t 


but, we presume the entertainments will be a 
reflection of those given at his theatre on this side 
of the Mersey. But let us hope that some of the 
farces at present played at the Princk or WALES'S 


to Birkenhead; we can certainly do very well 
without them. Zum Beispiel, the “ Clockmaker's 
Hat,” a farce at present being played after the 
“ Miller and His Men.” This piece is positive 
vulgarity—to say nothing more—unfit to be 
played to the audiences or by the company that 
Mr. Henderson has about him. Possibly it is 
played at the especial request or desire of Miss 
Wilmot; if so we wish the lady could for one 
night be both player and spectator. We don’t think 
the piece would be repeated. Of the “ Maid of 
Honour,” in which Ada Swanborough does the 
leading business, we cannot make such complaint. 
That fact, however, does not hinder us from ob- 
serving that the comedietta (or whatever it is 
called) is, as far as our scattered senses allowed 
us to judge, the weakest rubbish we ever listened 
to. We say as far as our scattered senses, Xc., 
for the instant the overwhelming Ada makes her 
entrance, we feel ourselves swept up and blown 
away. ‘This is provincial weakness, we know, but 
the fact is so confirmed that we cannot help ad- 
mitting it. 
—— 
BRIGHTON. 





Avaust 18TH. 

The opening of the new Catholic church of St. 
Mary Magdalen is the great event of the past 
week—for the church is an elegant piece of 
architecture, and constitutes a valuable addition 
to the beauties of Brighton, which is welcome, in 
an architectural point of view, to Catholic and 
Protestant alike. The musical portion of the 
ceremony was interesting, for the choir of St. 
Mary’s is, on the whole, a very satisfactory one ; 
and no better evidence of the choir’s efficiency can 
be offered than to mention the fact that yesterday 
its members sang one of the most trying masses 
ever written,—Hummel’s in E flat. A picked 
band of instrumentalists had been added, so that 
the chief features of the orchestral score were well 
brought out. Herr Stern conducted with dis- 
crimination and decision, and Mr. Colegrave 
occupied his usual seat at the organ. An amateur 
of cultivation and experience, the latter gentleman 
does his work con amore, and has not only trained 
a choir which is a credit to him and to the church, 
but is also, we believe, “bringing out” voices 
which may, under the practice afforded by Catholic 
music, become locally important. We may in- 
stance particularly the young lady who yesterday 
got through her difficult réle of leading soprano 
with such marked success as affords promiso of 
considerable excellence in future. The tenor solo 
“Et Incarnatus” could only have been sung as it 
was sung by a thorough musician, ed bos was 
thoroughly up to his work and gras’ e com- 
poser’s ideas with the skiil of a practised hand. 
In the duet, “ Et homo” immediately following, 
was heard a bass voice of peculiar choral value, 
having a baritone upper register and some very 
telling low notes. The way in which the owner 
of the voice used it showed him to be proficient in 
music, The chorus was good and rendered the 
difficult music of this work,—which has been not 
inaptly termed a “stupendous” one,—with not 
only correctness but varied effect. At the offer- 
tory, Miss Ranoe sang Cherubini’s beautiful 
*O Salutaris” with feeling and taste. 

At the theatre here, Marston’s comedy, “ Pure 
Gold” has been produced. There is in this drama 
some very good sketches of character, capable of 
being amplified—individualised—according to the 
conceptions and abilities of the impersonators. 
And we are pleased to add that “ Pure Gold” is, 
generally speaking, fairly represented at our 
theatre. Mr. James O’Sullivan 





% plays Frank 
Rochford with care, and, without “o’erstepping 


may not only be reflected but carried over bodily | 


realising more successfully the true and manly 
|character so clearly designed in Gilbert. Mr, 
|F. Gould makes the most of Langley, and the 


| know what the manager's intentions are as yet, | Lancia of Mr. G. Rignold, capital»in man 


| respects, would, we think, be greatly enhanced 
| in merit were it somewhat more strongly marked. 
| Evelyn Rochford in the hands of Miss Marie 
|Henderson does not advance beyond a delicate 
water-coloursketch. Miss Claremont’s conception 
of Miss Fortescue is excellent, but, apparently, a 
physical weakness which pervaded her delivery, 
deprived her performance of much of what other- 
wise might have contributed towards its effective- 
ness. 

— 


SCARBOROUGH. 





Aveust 17th. 


On Saturday evening the bespeak from Blan- 
chard’s brought the best house of the season to 
the THearrE Roya, every place in the boxes 
being filled by the visitors from the hotel. The 
pieces selected by them were the “School for 
Scandal” and the burlesque of “IU Treated Il 
Trovatore,” in praise of both which we have often 
spoken. But we must now mention Monday, on 
which night we have to record the greatest suc- 
cess yet attained by our fair and charming lessee. 
It is the production of the far-famed extravaganza 
of “Ivion,” written by Burnand, and performed 
for many months at the New Royalty Theatre in 
London; but even there, where every aid can be 
given, we doubt if the piece has been better 
mounted or more perfectly acted. Each actor 
and actress seem fitted to their respective parts. 
Juno’s reception room, in the milky way, is a 
specimen of great taste and liberality on the part 
of the management, while it reflects the greatest 
credit on Mr. Wood's painting. In this scene 
Juno’s entrance is just made, and the rapturous 
applause which greeted Miss Hickson must have 
proved to her that her Yorkshire friends fully 
appreciated her efforts to please and gratify them. 
In this scene we have some very clever dancing 
by Miss Mandlebert, Miss Laura, and Mr. 
Righton, who is highly amusing in his part of 
Minerva. ‘“Izion” is performed by Miss Alice 
Dodd, and would delight us entirely if we found a 
little more light and shade in her singing. Miss 
Robertson is a very pretty Venus, and Mr. 
Hastings most amusing as a small page, but it is 
difficult to give special praise where all are so 
good. A speech against tight rope dancing was 
most effectually delivered by Miss Hickson, whose 
whole performance was very good, while her 
appearance as Juno is a fine study for a painter. 
It is as classical as anything can be. A loud call 
at the end of the piece brought all the performers 
forward to receive the applause of a crowded 
house, and the applause given was honestly won 
by all, for, in point of scenery, effects, dresses, 
dancing, singing and acting, we have had nothing 
to compare with it in our theatre. It is preceded 
each evening by a short piece, nicely acted by 
Miss Robertson, and Messrs. Courte and Price, 
and the entertainment is brought to a close with 
the langhable farce of “ Scarborough Sends,” 


—¢——— 
SCOTLAND. 





Avaust 18TH. 


Epinsureu.—At the THeatre Roya the new 
company have been playing to the pit and gallery, 
as might be expected at this time of the year, 
when nearly all the private houses in Edinburgh 
exhibit an immense amount of brown paper in 
their windows, signifying that the owners are 
absent, and supposed to be enjoying the pleasures 
of the country. Mr. and Mrs. Calvert have con- 
tinued to attract good audiences in the direction 
I have intimated, to such pieces as the “ Ticket of 
of leave man,” “Loosing in jest and loosing in 
earnest,” “The rifle,” “ Nwrsery chickweed,” and the 
“ Kiss in the dark.” The “ Ticket of leave man” 
has been especially well received by lovers of such 
sensational dramas. Mr. and Mrs. Calvert are 
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both earnest and conscientious actors, and make 
the most of what is allotted to them. Madame 
Celeste is announced to commence an engagement 
(on Monday, August 22nd) during which the 
latest novelty, the “Woman in Red” (not a 
pleasant allusion for a lady) is to be produced. 
I shall have more to say next week about the 
merits of the new company, some of whom are 
finding their way to the general approbation of 
the public. 

The Princess’s THEATRE has been reopened 
to crowded houses for the “ Stricken Oak,” written 
by Mr. Charles Rice expressly for this theatre, 
and which has been most excellently got up in 
every particular. The Ghost presents a most 
imposing appearance, in a mirror well arranged in 
the scenery ; so well, as to be scarcely discernible 
from the circles, and the light is managed to 
perfection. Miss Clara Wood made a first appear- 
ance with a favourable impression, and the old 
favourites, Mrs. and Miss Simson, Miss Marie 
Wyatt, Messrs. Watson, Masters, Carroll, and the 
excellent stage manager, Mr. J. Davis, have 
nightly been applauded in the “ Stricken Oak,” the 
“Quiet Family,” the “ Secret,’ &c., &c.—The 
OrereTTA House is now closed, Mr. C. D. Pitt 
having terminated a very short season with a 
good performance of “ Ingomar” on- Saturday 
evening last. Miss Coveney, Miss Fanny Pitt 
and Mr. Harvey, have fairly earned the favour of 
the Edinburgh public, and will have a hearty 
welcome at any time. 

——_>—_- 


IRELAND. 





Aveust 177TH. 


Dusuin.—The Kingston Musical Union gave a 
grand concert at the Assempiy Rooms, Corrig 
Avenue, on Thursday evening last. ‘This society has 
been organised by Dr. Rogers, and promises to swell 
into much importance; indeed there is no reason 
why, in a locality so fashionable and with such a 
vastly increasing population, a musical society 
should not exist of great magnitude; and doubt- 
less the “ Musical Union,” under the able guidance 
of its very energetic and talented conductor, will 
prove fully equal to any exigency which may arise 
from the taste and encouragementof its supporters. 
The following was the well chosen program :— 

PART I. 


Chorus, ‘‘ Shepherd's evening hymn” (Dinorah) ....Meyerbeer 
Romance, “ Le parlate d’Amor” ..........-..eeeeees Gounod 
Miss Cruise. 
Cm, fe noon bccn cdcnen c¥abccsancccnadead 
Song, ‘‘ Love and courage” 
p Mr. Benjamin Mullen. 
Air and Variations, Piano and Violin, “1 tuoi 


eee eee eee eee eee ee eee ee 


frequenti — aPC Pere i Osborne and Ernst 
Pm, any | and Dr. L aes 

anze § . Aurora che sorgerai” ...........+.. Rossini 
Due Romanze os np - a a ee edbSesccee Campana 
; § ‘‘ Marche funebre”.............0..08 Chopin. 
Solo Pianoforte } «Scherzo brillante” ................ Henselt 
Fiuale, Selection from “‘ Euryanthe” ..........2..0000 Weber 

Miss Cruise, Mr. B. Mullen, and chorus. 


PART II. 

Cantata, “‘ The calm and the breeze” ...........+.. Beethoven 
Song, ‘Oh ! think not Ull forget thee” ........ Mrs. B. Mullen 
Mr. B. Mullen. 

Seg, SE, HE, CN eettietcieneits asnrntneriesiogccn Ganz 
Miss Cruise. 
in es Og REIS IO Ee Mayseder 
Cradle Song, ‘‘ What does little birdie say?” ...... Dr. Rogers 

; Mr. O’Carroll. 
Trio, ‘‘ Sweet the thought, thou star of yo ... Lindpaintner 
_ Miss Cruise, Mr. O’Carrol, and Mr. B. Mullen. 
Solo Pianoforte, “The bells” ............e0sesceeeees Henselt 


(2) The passing bell—(a) The birthday bell—(c) The bridal bell. 
Dr. Rogers. 
Finale, “Tramp chorus” 


Adops scBeaveediveosubedédoce Bishop 
The professionals engaged were Miss Julia Cruise 
and Mr. B. Mullen, . W. O’Carroll, tenor, and 


Mr. Hely, violin, being amateurs, who in their 
respective itions deserve their full amount of 
praise for their most competent fulfilment of the 
portion of the music alloted to their 
Mr. O'Carroll was encored in his “Aurora che 
sorgcrai,” also in Doctor Rogers’s cradle song, a 
very charming composition combining graceful 
melody with musicianlike learning. Mr. B. 
Muller had to repeat “Oh! think not I'll forget 
thee,” a composition of his talented lady, who has 
already published many pieces. of sterling merit 
both vocal and instrumental. Miss Cruise’s “Sing 
birdie” (always effective) created quite a furore, 
the sensation cadenza at the end almost startling 
the audience “from its propriety ;” of course a 
sensation encore was the result, when Miss 
Cruise substituted the quiet “Rich and rare,” 
which she gave with the finish, taste, and grace 
which belong to her interpretation of all the Irish 
melodies. Mr. Hely, a most conscientious young 
student of the most trying and difficult of instru- 
ments, played his air and variations with 
judgment and caré, well in tune, and in a style 
which if he continue carefully to cultivate must 
end in his an elevated step in the 
ladder, to which so few arrive at the top. Doctor 





Rogers's pianoforte playing gave his hearers ex- 
treme pleasure, neatness of touch, distinct phras- 
ing, and high toned expression, without exag- 
geration, are the qualities belonging to his per- 
formance. The concerted pieces under his careful 
baton were all most excellent, and the concert alto- 
gether most creditable to himself and Kingstown. 
——tThe program of the Eleventh Concert of the 
Exhibition Choir, which came off on Friday even- 
ing last is this :— 

Part Song, ‘“ Oft in the stilly night” 
Trio, *‘ Te sol quest anima” (Altilla) ........0.0.00005. 
Miss Barry, Mr. Topham, and Signor Valentini. 
Madrigal, “ I saw lovely Phillis” ..............00000. Pearsall 
Aria, Ah si! ben mie” (Trovatore) Verdi 
Mr. Topham. 

Pianoforte Selo, ‘‘ Life let us cherish” (with variations) Woolfe 


Miss M ‘Carty, 
Air, “ Peacefully slumb'rin: 





Peewee eee eneereee 


Wn:0g hb 4n C6 egy eee ce sues Hullah 
Scena Romanza, “‘ Gran Dio, Ernani”.............-.+5+ Verdi 
Carlo Quinto, Signor Valentini. 
Song, ‘‘ The beating of ny own heart .............. Macfarren 
Miss Barry. 
Duo, ‘‘ Versatemi del vino” (Pour out the wine) ........ Schira 


Mr. Dunne and Signor Valentini. 
Irish Airs, ‘‘ Not more welcome ” and ‘‘ The young May 
rr ee ree J. Dunne 
Madrigal, ‘‘ Come 


Dowland 
Ballad, ‘‘ Laurine 


again, sweet love” a.p. 1600 


Fantasia—Pianofcrte (Martha) ......cecccscceveceeeees Kuhe 
iss M ‘Carty. 
Part Song, *‘ Come let’s be gay” ......sccccocscesscveees Kuhe 
Aria, Ah! forse lui che lanima (Traviata) ............ Verds 
fiss M. L. Barry. 
a eS OPES Pree tee Abt 
Mr. Dunne, 


Irish Air, ‘‘ Let Erin remember” harmonised by ..J. Robinson 


Aria Buffo, ‘‘ Largo al factotum” (Ii Barbiere) ........ Rossini 
Signor Valentini. 
Duet, ‘“‘Oh! Maritana, Maritana”................65 Wallace 


Choral March, ‘‘ Cheer up companions all” Becker 
The artists being the same as usual, the lauda- 
tory remarks in former notices will apply, so 
readers will only have to refer back a weck or 
two. The reduction of prices still acted well, as 
the large building was literally crowded. Some 
disappointment was felt at the absence of Miss 
Fanny Cruise, whose singing at the former con- 
cert was so successful. Many rumours were afloat 
as to the cause, which report settled on a demand 
for increased terms, which the committee did not 
think expedient to comply with. The receipts in 
general continue most satisfactory. 

The QuzEn’s THEATRE performances continue 
without any change demanding present notice. 

a ae 

Paut Beprorp’s Victim.—We also enacted a 
very funny farce, entitled ‘ Deeds of Dreadful 
Note;” my lamented fellow-labourer, Edward 
Wright, playing the princival part. A dummy 
used in the piece became an object of great 
interest; dummy was life-size, and to conceal it 
from curious observation it was deposited ina 
capacious bag that entirely extinguished the 
figure. But inthe hurry of packing at Newcastle, 
the bag was mislaid, and the only remedy was to 
put it into a potato sack, which just reached the 
neck of the figure, leaving the head exposed to 
view, and in that state it was deposited in the 
luggage-van. We had to change trains between 
Newcastle and York, and, as the York train was 
about to start, our anxious manager inquired if 
the luggage was all right, adding, ‘‘ Where is the 
victim ?” and, looking in the van, found it had 
disappeared. In his despair he requested Lyon 
to rush to the other train and endeavour to 
recover the lost one. Lyon succeeded, and, 
throwing the sack across his manly shoulder, 
trotted along the platform, to the great horror 
and dismay of the passengers, whose heads were 
thrust out of the windows in wonder and amaze- 
ment; for be it understood the head of “the 
victim” hung behind the figure of Lyon, and, at 
every step the agile bearer took, the head of the 
figure wobbled up and down—consequently the 
gazers-on took us for a body of swell body- 


charge. | snatchers. Arrived in York, we housed at Elridge’s 


Royal Hotel, and during dinner in the waiter 
entered, in consternatien, and whi some- 
thing in the ear of our chief who said, “ Tell him 
to come in.” In he came. It was the head 
policeman, displaying in his right hand a paper, 
and saying, “Gentlemen, I don’t wish to be 
unpleasant, but when you have done dinner I 
must grab you all. This is my warrant from the 
Lord Mayor to arrest you as a set of body- 
snatchers.” Only imagine, gentle reader, the 
roar of laughter this am | The host, John 
Eldridge, was sent for, and Mr. Yates requested 
that he (John) should introduce this myrmidon of 
the law to the innocent “victim” in the sack. 
The interview finished the inspector returned 
laughing, making all sorts of apologies, and after 
being invited to take a glass of wine, withdrew. 
Of course the inspector piped the affair throughout 
the city, and the consequence was that “the 
victim” became the most attractive star of the 
whole party.—Recollections and Wanderings of 





Paul Bedford. 


“LORD DUNDREARY” AT THE LAKES, 





Mr. E. A. Sothern and Mr. Alexander Henderson, 
lessee of the Prince of Wales Theatre, Liverpool, 
who are at present rusticating in the Lake 
District, were the heroes of a most amusing 
adventure, at Keswick, on Thursday evening 
last. Mr. Henderson, in a letter received in 
Liverpool on Saturday says :—“ Quite a sensation 
scene occurred here (Keswick) last night. Sothern 


‘}and I went to see the performances at a small 


theatre here, and, on entering, I fancy the 
‘treasury’ must have been about 4s. 6d., and 
throwing down our 2s. each, the woman taking 
the money seemed slightly staggered, so much so 
that she evidently made enquiry who the reckless 
individuals were. An old fellow who had been 
boring us about boats, who had ascertained our 
names at the hotel, and who had sponged on us 
for a pit ticket, soon let the cat out of the bag. 
The news of Lord Dundreary being in the theatre 
spread like wildfire over the town, and in an 
incredibly short space of time the previously 
empty house was jammed. The performance was 
ignored, everyone turning round and starin 
like mad, and saying, ‘Oh, that’s him with the 
moustaches,’—‘No, it’s him with the rummy 
hat.’—‘ Oh, you fool, everybody knows he wears 
big whiskers,’ &c. This was, as you may suppose, 
very funny at first, but it soon became rather 
annoying, and we rose to leave, when some fellow 
at the back sang out ‘Three cheers for Lord 
Dundreary and Brother Sam.’ This, of course, 
was taken up by the whole house. A scene 
ensued, the curtain dropped, and after a continuous 
uproar some one stepped on the stage, and said 
he had been requested ‘to ask Mr. Sothern if he 
would oblige, &c., by reading his celebrated letter 
from Brother Sam. Sothern tried by every means 
to evade this. Eventually, he made a speech 
from his seat, but it was no go. At last, joining 
in the fun, he got on the stage and read the 
letter. He then ran behind the curtain and out 
at the stage door, leaving poor me to do the best 
I could; and for an extra ‘sell’ I got up and 
shouted ‘He’s gone out by the back door,’ and 
like madmen everybody then rushed out of the 
theatre, leaving it in a few minutes quite empty. 
About an hour afterwards the band came to our 
hotel to serenade us, when we invited them in 
and made them jolly. The tandem is now at the 
door, and the street is full of people waiting to 
see us start.”—Liverpool Albion. ‘ 


————————_—_ e—_— 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE Prince Consort's Birru- 
pAY.—By command of Her Majesty, the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society have directed that 
their gardens shall be opened freely to the public on 
August 26, 1864, the anniversary of the birthday 
of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort, the 
founder of the gardens. ‘The Council have issued 
the following statement for the guidance of the 
public :—* Bs will be entrances to the gardens at 
the east in Exhibition-road, west in Prince Albert’s- 
road, and south in the Exhibition-road. The en- 
trances will be opened at ten and closed at six 
o'clock. There are about thirty-six acres of ground 
and ample space for all visitors. No tickets will be 
issued. The police will instruct visitors as to 
the several exits from the ground. The con- 
servatory, orchid-houses, the arcades, and the 
maze will all be opened, The cascades and Min- 
ton’s fountain will play. The Old Hundredth 
Psalm, a hymn composed by the Prince Con- 
sort and ‘ God save the Queen,’ will be sung by 
the visitors. The singing will take on 
the north or upper terrace in front of the conser- 
vatory. ‘God save the Queen’ will be sung at 
six o'clock. Bands will be stationed in several] 
—_ of the gardens, and will perform at intervals 

uring the i. Omnibuses pass the gardens. 


Steamers land passen 
sea, and there is a railway station in the Fulham- 
road, both places being about a mile from the 
prnes. diubs, schools, &c., may be accompanied 
y their banners and bands. Refreshments will 
be sold at moderate rates, or visitors may bring 
their own. The south arcades at the end of the 
garden, as in the Exhibition of 1862, and either of 
the annexes, may be used for the refreshmen‘s ; 
but visitors are requested not to use the flower 
garden as a place for refreshments.” 


at Cadogan-pier, Chel- 





A Femarz Farsrary.—In the summer of 1786, 
a Mrs. Webb performed the character of Falstaff 
at the Haymarket Theatre, for her benefit: as 
—— be os ag a it produced a crowded 
audience. lady was induced to the attempt 
by her uncommon corpulence. She died Novem- 
ber 24, 1793. 
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Escare or Two Lions.—Great excitement pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood of Above Bar-street, 
Southampton, on Saturday night, in consequence 
of two lions having escaped from Wombwell’s 
menagerie. About nine o'clock the keeper opened 
the iron barred door of the carriage, to put the 
beasts through their feats, when suddenly one of 
the lions leaped upon the keeper's back, followed 
by the other, and both animals sprang out of their 
den and amongst those assembled round the cax- 
riage. One of the beasts continued leaping about 
amongst the visitors, many of whom having been 
knocked down were sprawling on the ground, and 
those who were more fortunate were flying about 
in a state of terror, and for a short time the 
greatest excitement prevailed. This animal was 
soon secured by the keepers, who then went in 
search of the other lion, which ran across the park 
towards the savings bank, and one of the houses 
the terrace, having its door open, walked into 
the passage, and thence into the parlour, where 
some ladies were sitting, who fled through the 
folding doors into the adjoining room and thence 
upstairs. The keepers arriving, the lion was soon 
secured and caged. In the present dearth of 
events, the Telegraph has written a leader on the 
above fecund theme. 


———_.¢——_ ~ 


Tue Reuearsat.—Gradually the remainder of 
the “‘cast’’ arrived; Miss Pimlico, having a car- 
riage with fast horse in it, being last, as a matter 
of course. Miss Moellington looked lovely. As 
Horace heard her ringing laugh and bright cheery 
voice, he felt his heart beat quickly, and the 
pressure of her prettily-gloved hand sent a thrill 
through him. She wore the wickedest little 
bonnet, trimmed with the most charming taste, 
and her dress was neatness itself. She carried a 
tiny umbrella, which she whirled about in a saucy 
way as she spoke, and with which she play- 
fully poked Giggley in the ribs the instant that 
popular comedian made his appearance. Giggley 
was not ina good humour; he seldom was. It was 
generally believed that he had made a vow in early 
life never to be agreeable at rehearsal. Having 
missed his omnibus, and been forced to take a cab, 
the parsimonious comedian was in a worse temper 
than usual, and saluted those present with a general 
scowl. Montrose, very radiant in a pink tie and a 
white hat, was making himself most agreeable to 
Miss Pimlico, who was laughing tremendously at 
his imitations of his landlady. Montrose was the 
funniest fellow in the world in private; in his 
professional capacity he was not so entertaining. 
A rickety table and two or three chairs having 
been placed at one side of the stage, Slagg gave 
the word, and the rehearsal commenced. It was 
a curious fact that with the very first word of the 
piece, there commenced a tremendous hammering 
from a carpenter who had hitherto been perfectly 
quiet. It appeared to the sensitive Horace as if 
the hammerer had only waited for the first word to 
begin. Slagg, however, after a short and fierce 
verbal contest with the carpenter, succeeded in 
stopping the noise, and Giggley was permitted to 
goon. Giggley was rather short-sighted, and his 
part was not copied as clearly as it might have 
been, there being a profusion of erasures, a reck- 
lessness as regarded blots, and an eccentricity of 
punctuation, which, together with Giggley’s 
natural or assumed obtuseness, considerably 
marred the effect of Horace’s opening speech. 
The young author sat uneasily upon his chair, 
nervously biting at his finger-nails, and wondering 
if Giggley gave every other dramatic writer as 
much annoyance. If Giggley possessed the 
ay as he undoubtedly did, of investing point- 
ess lines with fun which their author had not 
found for him, he could certainly rob a droll 
speech of its humour at rehearsal in the most 
remarkable manner. He even seemed, as Horace 
thought, to take a delight in doing it. The 
brilliant Montrose had left his part at home, 
which did not add to the general clearness ; and 
Miss Pimlico giggled so much over her few 
speeches that Slagg was insolent to her, and Miss 
Pimlico burst into tears; and Horace wished in 
his heart that the stage-manager would be rude 
to Miss Mellington, for he felt convinced that the 
popular soubrette would give Slagg a setting-down 
that would serve him for sometime. The wished- 
for small storm burst very shortly. Miss Melling- 
ton had not yet commenced her part. She did 
not appear at the beginning of the piece; but at 
length the cue for her entrance was given, and 
she came smiling on to the stage, neat gloves, 
distracting bonnet, coquettish little parapluie, 
and all. 

“Halloo, halloo!” exclaimed Slagg, who had 
antly from the 





“I beg your pardon,” observed Miss Julia with 
a sweet smile. 

“Why don’t you commence with the dialogue 
with Miss Pimlico?” 

“Oh, I’ve cut that out.” 

*Cut it out, madam !” 

“Yes, it seemed to drag a little there, and so—” 

“Seemed to drag! I think I’m the best judge 
of that.” 

“TI beg to differ with you there.” 

“T’m the stage-manager, and I won’t allow it!” 

“I have to play the part, and I mean to do it 
as I’m doing it this morning, or not at all;” and 
Miss Mellington, without appearing in the least 
angry or excited, looked as if she meant what she 
said, and puckered up her pretty little mouth in a 
comically determined manner. 

‘*You will do it as it is written, of course, 
madam,” spluttered Slagg, who was very red and 
furious. ‘ Don’t dictate to me, Miss Mellington.” 

**T didn’t dictate to you; it was the other way.” 

** Well, what do you say, Mr. Bentham?” asked 
the stage-manager, turning to Horace abruptly. 
Slagg knew the author’s name well enough, but he 
considered it imposing to call him by a wrong one. 
Slagg always did this with fresh hands, as he 
imagined it put them in their place, and let them 
see they were nobodies. The fair Julia, seeing 
Horace was rather at a loss how to reply, relievec 
him of the responsibility, and answered Slagg 
herself. 

“Oh, Mr. Slagg, Mr. Bentley the author and I 
have settled it; so there needn’t be any more 
squabbling.” 

‘Oh, if you and the author have settled it, that’s 
a very different matter,” replied Slagg. 

The stage-manager shrugged his shoulders as he 
said this, pulling down his mouth and elevating his 
eyebrows in the most significant manner. Giggley 
forgot his surliness for a moment, and winked 
knowingly at Miss Pimlico, who laughed immo- 
derately ; whilst tiorace felt himself scarlet to the 
small of the back. There was no more fighting 
after this, the opposing parties imagining each 
had come off victorious ; Miss Mellington having 
carried her point, and Slagg having, as he fancied, 
said something very clever and cutting. The 
rehearsal ‘‘ dragged its slow length along,” and at 
length the “tag” arrived. Here Giggley, who 
had boggled and stammered through his part, 
gave it as his opinion that the finish must be 
altered. Miss Mellington, being a vocalist, sug- 
gested a little musical finale. Miss Pimlico 
thought that if she could go off just before, and 
something could be done whilst she put on a 
riding-habit (which, as she played the wife of a 
milkuman, was of course a most natural thing to 
do), the piece would receive a “fillip;” whilst 
Montrose declared that unless there was some 
rhyme all round in which he could take part, his 
character might as well be played by a “ super.” 
But Giggley wouldn’t listen to any of these pro- 
positions, ‘“ What's the use of singing anything 
when the people are all going out? and as for 
rhyme, I can’t study any rhyme by Monday, even 
if it had a chance of being heard. No, look here; 
when I discover it’s my wife, I give a shriek and 
a jump; you cry out, ‘What! Timotheus Tootsi- 
cum, don’t you know me?’ We rush past each 
other, missing the embrace; you fly into Captain 
Fitzwhiskers’ arms; I am about to salute Mrs. 
Fitzwhiskers, when she pushes me into the pan of 
buttermilk; general scream, and ‘rung down’ on 
the roar.” —Byron’s Paid in Full. 


Menpetssoun's “Sr. Pauu.”’—Intheintervals of 
the work which lay immediately under his hand 
he was engaged in a far more serious undertaking— 
the oratorio “ St. Paul.” His letters to. the Pastor 
Schubring, of Dessau, who assisted him in the 
selection and arrangement of the words, bear al- 
most entirely on their joint undertaking ; to which 
he alludes frequently also in his home correspond- 
ence. In August (1834) he writes—‘The first 
part of ‘St. Paul’ is now ready completed ; and I 
stand before it, ruminating like a cow who is afraid 
to go through a new door, and I never seem to 
finish it ; indeed, the overture is still wanting, and 
a heavy bit of work it will be. Immediately after 
the Lord’s words to St. Paul on his conversion, I 
have introduced a great chorus (‘Rise up, and 
shine’); and this I, as yet, consider the best move- 
ment of the first part.” And a few months later 
he writes—“ I have just arrived at that point with 
‘St. Paul’ when I should be so glad to play it 
over to some one; but I can find no eligible person. 
My friends here are very enthusiastic with regard 
to it; but this does not prove much in its favour. 
The Cantor (a pet name for his sister Fanny) is 
wanting, with her thick eyebrows and her criticism. 
I have the second part now nearly in my head, up 
to the passage where they take for Jupiter, 
and wish to offer sacrifices to him.—Mendelssohn’s 
Letters, 2nd series. 
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207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 
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Ck AMER’S ENGLISH PIANETTE, 22 Guineas.—CRAMER & CO. manufacture this capital small Instrument. It has all the 
. requisites of the best Pianoforte—check action, solid touch, agreeable tone. ‘The Case is of polished Ash or Pine. In practising on this Pianoforte the fingers of the player will be strengthened 
much more rapidly than on an old Instrument, loose in the key and worn in the } . InR 1, 25 Guineas ; in Walnut, 26 Guineas. 
Purchasers are particularly requested to observe that this Instrument has not the common or single action, but the double or check action; and that Cramer & Co. are the only manufacturers 





of it in England. 
207 and 209, REGENT STREET. 
RAMER'S INDIAN PIANETTE, in solid Mahogany, for warm climates. The most portable Pianoforte yet_made. Price 
ov Guineas, 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


> yy 1 Ls 7 r 7 . 
RAMER'S PORTABLE PIANOFORTE, the most compact and novel yet introduced. The keyboard shuts up, and the 
Instrument when closed presents the appearance of an clegant escritoire, Admi ably adapted for ship’s cabins. In Rosewood or Walnut, 45 Guineas ; in solid Mahogany, with the action 


strengthened to resist the effects of a warm climate, 50 Guineas. 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET 
’ - *s ahs 


RAMER'S NEW SEMI-GRAND, with Trichord Treble, as manufactured for them by Broadwood & Sons and Collard & 
Collard, the most remarkable Semi-Grand Pianoforte that has yet been introduced. Wonderful power and singular purity of tone. 105 Guineas in Rosewood ; 115 in Walnut. 


207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 


IANOFORTES, NEW, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard, for SALE or HIRE.—At CRAMER’S PIANOFORTE GALLERY 
(the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, REGEN'T-STREET. 

DIANOFORTES, SECOND:HAND, by Broadwood, Collard, or Erard—Full Grands, Boudoir Grands, Semi-Grands, and 

207 ant Soo" REGENT STREET variety; many of them quite equal to new. Every Instrument warranted. — At CRAMER’s PIANOFORTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 





WIANOFORTE RENOVATION.—CRAMER & CO. have organized a separate Staff of the most skilful Workmen for the 

Repairing and Renewing of the mechanism of Pianofortes worn out by years of constant practice. Cramer & Co. do not pretend (as is very commonly done) to make the instrument 

** equal to new,” « byw wed that if originally good, it will be restored to great freshness of tone, and in other respects made to be perfectly satisfactory. Cramer & Co. give estimates of 
cost, and say wether thelnstrument be worth the outlay. pranovoRTE GALLERY (the largest in Europe), 207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





{RAMER’S PIANO MECANIQUE, Manufactured by the Inventor, M. Debain, of Paris, is an Instrument entitled to rank 
foremost among the triumphs achieved in the mechanical arts. Any one can play upon it. Price 55 Guineas, If with a keyboard, enabling it to be used like an ordinary Pianoforte, 
0 Guineas. The Instrument is very strongly made, and warranted to stand any change of climate. 
207 and 209, REGENT-STREET. 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUMS, as Manufactured by the Inventor of the Instrument, M. Debain, of Paris, received the Prize 


Medal and the very highest commendation. Their superiority has been incontestably maintained. 


No. 1. Polished Oak Case, one stop, four octaves oe oe ee ee oe . & '2''9 
Ditto one stop, five octaves .. -_ oe an ee oe 9 9 0 

2. Ditto three stops... oe ve ve “e oe oe - BB SO 
3. Ditto five stops .. on - oe oo se ae ée 14 4 0 
4. Ditto seven stops .. ee ee oe *e ee ee - Bw SO 
5. Ditto nine stops Ps ws oe oo se oa 22 15 O 
6. Ditto eleven sto oo te os oe se ee -« @BwB*D 
i. Ditto thirteen p a and knee action ee ee ee oe 86 15 «0 
8, Ditto fifteen stops and knee action oe os ee oo one 
9. Ditto nineteen stops and knee action ee ee oe ee 59 0 0 

WITH PERCUSSION. 

10, Ditto nine stops... os 29 10 0 
11. Ditto thirteen stops .. be is ° e: 39 0 «(0 
1. Ditto seventeen — and knee action .. ° oe “ ong MA. 
13. Ditto twenty-one stops and knee action .. oe ee ee 87 0 90 


201, REGENT STREET. 


RAMER'S CHEAPEST HARMONIUM is DEBAIN’S beautiful Small Instrument in a Polished Oak Case. Price Six 
Guineas, Admirable Tone, combined with the very best Workmanship. 201, REGENT-STREET, LONDON. 





( {RAMER’S ANTIPHONEL, or Substitute for an Organist or Harmonium Player (invented by M. Debain, of Paris), by which 
/ any one, even without a knowledge of Music, ean pley Hymn Tunes, Palms, and Chants. It is also adapted for the performance of Overtures, Quadrilles, Waltzes, &c. It can 
easily be fitted to any existing Orgen or Iarmenium, and is not liable to derangement. Price Twelve Guineas. 201, REGEN'T-STREET, LONDON. 


CORAM ERS CORNETS, Manufactured by F. BESSON, the receiver of twenty-three medals.—CRAMER & CO. are now the sole 
/ Agents in London for the eule of F. Beeson's well-known Bracs Instruments. Estimates for Bends furnished. Mons. BOULCOURT (the eminent Cornet-player) attends daily to try our 


instruments, and to give Parvats Lessons, 201, REGENT-STREET. 
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